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Production front feels battle vibration—USES 
interviewers at Army Separation Centers—Spot 
manpower inventories—USES will appraise ser- 
vice to veterans—W MC seeks to extend appren- 
tice training—‘‘Loan Plan” to augment essential 
employment—Draft boards get instructions on 
26 to 29 group—Extension of security pro- 
grams recommended. 


PREMATURE OPTIMISM HAS given way to 
sober realization that the end of the war in Europe is 
as yet nowhere actually in sight. Victory is not going 
to be a push-over. It may come suddenly, but for the 
time being there is hard fighting, and there are all 
indications of tough going ahead for some time to 
come. After Europe, there is still Japan. 


The production front is feeling the vibration of 
battle. Critical needs have brought increased produc- 
tion schedules and are reflected in new production 
programs. The call for workers for war plants is 
insistent, and the rumblings of legislative controls are 
a forewarning that the progress of the war is not to 
be impeded by indifference to manpower needs. 


The fog of whatever indifference did exist seems 
now to be lifting. War plant employment climbed 
upward in December 1944 and January 1945, with 
munitions reporting an increase of 50,000 workers, 
an encouraging contrast to the steady monthly de- 
cline of 100,000 that had persisted during most of 
the months of the preceding year. But, despite the 
upward trend, the mid-January reports show a serious 
need of 180,000 workers in 1,500 plants producing 
critical must items behind schedule. These are the 
plants producing items that our war fronts need most, 
such as heavy duty trucks and tires, aircraft, alumi- 
num sheet, Navy rockets, tanks, ship-repair parts, 
several types of ammunition, and some secret items. 

Before December’s increase in war plant employ- 
ment was known, the estimated additional needs for 
munitions manufacturing and war supporting activi- 
tes, such as construction and transportation, for the 
first 6 months of 1945 were placed at 700,000 work- 
ers, and for the same period induction quotas for the 
armed services were reckoned as 900,000. It is ex- 
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pected that the bulk of the workers needed will be 
realized from among certain available groups such as: 
400,000 discharged veterans, 200,000 workers dis- 
placed by curtailed programs, new workers coming 
into the labor force, and persons transferable from 
less-essential industries and civilian trades and services. 

Some veterans, of course, will feel impelled to by- 
pass essential industry in order to protect their right 
to re-employment in pre-war jobs, but others who do 
not have, or do not wish to exercise, re-employment 
rights will take essential war jobs. Likewise not all 
war workers released because of curtailed programs 
will become available to essential war production. 
Some of them will automatically transfer to expand- 
ing programs since facilities and workers released by 
obsolete production are, wherever possible, to be con- 
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verted to expanding war contracts. However, geo- 
graphical location and lack of pertinent skill for new 
types of production will sometimes interfere with this 
much-to-be-desired readjustment of the work force. 

Attention is also being centered on that plague of 
the early stages of the war program, turn-over among 
the labor force of war plants. Substantially reduced, 
there is still room for improvement, and the War 
Manpower Commission is making every effort to 
reduce turn-over even further. 


In order to attract veterans to essential war jobs, 
the WMC and the War Department have entered 
into an agreement whereby a representative of the 
United States Employment Service will be stationed 
in each of the 17 Army Separation Centers. From 
these interviewers, servicemen may readily learn 
about the various United States Employment Service 
services available to them on discharge; and, if they 
do not have, or do not intend to pursue re-employ- 
ment rights, they can get first-hand, reliable, up-to- 
the-minute information about the urgent needs of 
war production, and jobs available, especially in the 
areas to which the servicemen plan to return. The 
individual veteran will be advised to seek war work 
at his highest skill since this will be to his own and 
his country’s advantage. The separation center inter- 
viewers will be supplied with frequent reports on the 
manpower conditions in urgent production plants, 
and in addition, they will be trained in job counsel- 
ing, so that they can give the veteran proper guidance. 
(For a complete account of the activity, see story 
entitled “Army Counseling Program” on page 12 of 
this issue of the MANPOWER REvIEWw.) 


@ A new manpower inventory form of considerable 
interest in the light of manpower needs was distrib- 
uted with the recent Supplement I to WMC Field 
Instruction 505. The form is to be used to collect 
information from employers on their work force when 
such information is deemed necessary “in connection 
with a specific plan for. securing workers needed in 
more urgent work currently or within the next 60 
days. Such a plan may involve negotiated transfers, 
or forced release of workers as described in Section IV 
of Field Instruction No. 505, Part I revised.” The 
form is intended for this selective use only and may 
not be used to conduct an occupational census for 
general recruitment purposes, nor for a general inven- 
tory of employment in an area. 

Known as Form WMC-63B, the inventory form is 
designed to secure information on factors which re- 
late to a worker’s transferability; namely, occupation, 
sex, veteran status, and wages and hours. While other 
factors enter into possible transfers from one job to 
another, for the most part they require individual 
determination through interview. The form is re- 
stricted by the Bureau of the Budget to one use only 
and no adaptation may be made for the purpose of 
collecting additional information on an employer’s 
work force for any other than its stipulated purpose. 


q@ Another type of inventory will cover World War - 


II veterans registered with local offices of the USES. 
The inventory, which was scheduled to be completed 
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as of March 3, 1945, will show, in addition to the 
number of veterans who have filed applications with 
USES, such factors as length of service, present occu- 
pation, number of times referred and placed and the 
other agencies to which the veteran has been directed 
for service. The net effect of the inventory will be to 
provide WMC and other agencies with more com- 
plete information on the characteristics of World 
War II veterans registered with the USES than is 
available from the present ES-209 reports. It will 
also enable the WMC to appraise the success of its 
activities and initiate changes or expand programs for 
service to veterans, who will be returning in ever- 
increasing numbers. 


@ How to extend organized apprentice training 
programs to a majority of 400,000 industrial estab- 
lishments was a major topic of discussion at the recent 
meeting of regional representatives of the Apprentice- 
Training Service of WMC’s Bureau of Training. 
With 1,200 veterans now enrolled in apprenticeship 
programs, ATS Director William F. Patterson sees a 
rising enrollment as more veterans come back. Indus- 
try needs to maintain a force of approximately 
5,000,000 all-round skilled workers and to do so 
about 600,000 apprentices should be in training an- 
nually. There are some 30,000 apprentice training 
programs operating in establishments now, but this 
total is but a scratch on the surface. 


GA “loan plan” under which workers are trans- 
ferred from less essential to more essential employ- 
ment for 30, 60, or 90 days, is being tried out in 
New York, Philadelphia, and New England. The 
plans are worked out with the concurrence of the 
War Production Board, the WMC, the procurement 
agencies, the regional War Labor Board, and labor 
union representatives. Under the plan being tried out 
in New York, the “loan” worker will receive on his 
new job whichever wage-rate is higher, that for his 
old or new job. If he was making $1.50 an hour on 
his old job but the new job to which he is transferred 
pays only $1.00, he will continue to get the $1.50 
rate. If the old job paid $1.00 an hour and the job 
to which he is transferring pays $1.50, he will be paid 
the $1.50 rate for the period (30, 60, or 90 days) 
for which he is loaned. Transfers must have the 
sanction of the companies, the unions, and the 
employees involved. 


@ The Selective Service Director has sent instruc- 
tions to local draft boards covering the order of 
priority to be followed in inducting men 26 through 
29. Accompanying the instructions was WMC’s list 
of critical and essential industries, to serve as a basis 
for determining the relative importance of war jobs, 
and a copy of the recommendations of the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion on the prior- 
ity to be followed in inducting men. This calls for 
inducting according to draft needs, first, men em- 
ployed in activities not on the essential activities list; 
second, men employed in relatively unimportant jobs 
in essential but not critical activities; third, men em- 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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THE PRACTICABILITY of developing a realistic 
employment counseling program at the peak of our 
national war production program is being questioned 
in some quarters. Many doubt that the nature of the 
post-war economy can be foreseen with enough accu- 
racy to permit mapping such a program at this time. 
Others treat the “full employment” concept optimis- 
tically, assuming that unlimited vocational opportunity 
will continue to exist for those earnestly disposed, 
and that individuals will, if need be by trial and error, 
find the occupational niche which best suits them. 
It may be well to explore these opinions in more 
detail before appraising their validity. 

Great deficits of workers still exist in all types of 


employment. Of greatest concern to the Employ- © 


ment Service are unfilled jobs in critical war produc- 
tion and related industries. Shortages of workers in 
essential civilian activities or those designated as 
“locally needed” are also serious. Activities now des- 
ignated as “less essential” have suffered an acute 
shortage of workers during the war, partly because of 
the curtailment of referral of workers by local em- 
ployment offices and partly because of the relatively 
unfavorable competitive situation which such indus- 
tries have in relation to higher-paid operations in 
war plants. 

The war period has offered an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to the unskilled, to learners, to part-time work- 
ers, and to many with marginal job qualifications. 
Rarely has the partially qualified or partially skilled 
worker been offered such market for his wares. The 
marginal worker has been taken into industry. Un- 
iven training and up- 
graded at a speed which could not obtain in a more 
normal economy. For the more enterprising of these 
individuals, such training and up-grading has equipped 
them to compete in the post-war labor market with 
workers whose original qualifications were of much 
higher order. Many workers formerly considered mar- 
ginal may have finally made an adequate adjustment 
and gained confidence in their ability to compete in 
the labor market. 

Various groups of workers typically neglected dur- 
ing periods of more limited employment have bene- 
fited from the demands of the war program. Industry 
has carefully re-examined its production mechanism 
and has found new, sometimes surprising, means of 
utilizing handicapped workers. It has effectively re- 
moved certain obstacles which have traditionally ex- 
cluded minority groups from full participation in 
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WHY COUNSEL NOW? 


skilled production. It is hoped that many of these 
gains will survive the period of war-time shortage and 
will carry over into the normal peace-time economy. 
Whether or not the current level of “full employment” 
will survive the war production period, it still appears 
to some people that employment can and perhaps will 
continue at somewhat higher levels than obtained 
before the war. Industry has aggressively developed 
plans for the continuation of production at high levels, 
and the vast reserves of State, county, and munici- 
pal funds accumulated during the war are already 
resulting in planning of local public works programs. 

Many individuals who entered the labor market 
for the first time during the war are currently accu- 
mulating savings out of which they hope later to 
establish their own small businesses. The opportunity 
to purchase capital equipment at bargain prices when 
the war ends will stimulate such enterprises. The 
post-war period may well see a mushrooming of 
corner groceries, quick-lunch stands, second-hand 
book stores, and the like. Some of these will be estab- 
lished on a “hobby” basis, the entrepreneur asking 
only that the enterprise yield an adequate living. 
There is great likelihood that the post-war economy, 
at least for a few years following the war’s end, will 
be able to support considerable activity of this type. 

Other new wage earners are accumulating funds in 
order to secure education of which they had been 
earlier deprived. If his educational desire is based 
upon a specific vocational objective, the individual, 
upon completion of the training, is sometimes assured 
of reasonably permanent employment in his chosen 
field of endeavor. 

The casual observer might further charge that post- 
war industries will bring such technological changes 
(based upon war-time experimentation, the develop- 
ment of new production methods, the discovery and 
use of new materials, and the birth of new consumer 
demands) as to invalidate occupational choices based 
upon current information. Careful examination, how- 
ever, convinces one that the influence of ,technology 
and new consumer demands upon occupational trends 
will not be violent. 

Finally, it is pointed out that counseling has been 
emphasized in times of labor surplus but not in times 
of labor shortage. In shortage periods, however, the 
need for emphasis on utilization has been greatest— 
i.e., the need to measure, evaluate, and allocate work- 
ers’ skills, interests, and aptitudes in such fashion that 
the worker may be placed where he can make the 
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greatest contribution to production and where there 
are incentives which will hold his intrests. In many 
ways, the objectives and techniques of utilization co- 
incide with those of employment counseling. The 
main difference is that the utilization program has 
been directed toward the rapid adjustment of large 
masses of workers, whereas employment counseling is 
directed to the adjustment of the individual worker. 

These observations, however valid, actually con- 
stitute no effective argument against the development 
and introduction of an employment counseling pro- 
gram at this time. They merely indicate that now, as 
in the post-war and pre-war periods, great numbers 
of people have reasonable assurances of continued, 
stable empjoyment and do not face problems which 
require a counseling approach. Even in the aggre- 
gate, these constitute a relatively small segment of 
the labor force. Considerably greater numbers will be 
affected, either directly or indirectly, by post-war 
changes. The problems, related neither to techno- 
logical developments nor to new consumer demands, 
may be classified roughly as follows: (1) industry’s 
responsibility under the Selective Training and Ser- 
vice Act to reinstate returning members of the armed 
forces with consequent displacement of other work- 
ers; (2) the community’s responsibility to assist the 
veteran who has no regular job to which he may 
return or who is prevented by reasons of physical dis- 
ability from resuming his former position; (3) the 
absorption, into civilian production, of workers now 
engaged in war production, many of whom entered 
the labor market during the war production period, 
but will wish to retain wage-earning status; (4) the 
young applicant entering the labor market for the 
first time and faced with bewildering occupational 
choices; and (5) older workers whose occupations 
have become obsolete or dormant and who face the 
necessity of finding new occupational fields which 
will make maximum use of earlier experience and 
training. 

To these general categories may be added groups 
of problems stemming from more personal factors: a 
desire to transfer to a new occupational field, related 
or unrelated to earlier ones; the necessity for chang- 


ing employment because of pressing personal, family, 
or economic problems; the presence of a physical or 
mental handicap which may make transfer to a new 
occupational field advisable or necessary; and em- 
ployment problems presented by the need to seek 
work in a different part of the country. 


Public employment services in this country have 
always recognized their responsibility for special as- 
sistance to applicants in such circumstances. The 
pressure of other responsibilities and budget .limita- 
tions have often prevented effective effort to provide 
such assistance. 


Isolated programs throughout the country have, 
over a long period of time, directed counseling service 
to special applicant groups. Many State employment 
services, even prior to the passage of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, provided counseling service for the handi- 
capped, veterans, and inexperienced workers. Subse- 
quent and sporadic efforts were made on behalf of 
older workers and members of minority groups. In 
those States where one or more of such programs 
existed, it was gradually recognized that essential sim- 
ilarities exist in the placement problems of these 
groups. The applicability of identical counseling 
techniques to a fairly wide range of problems was 
recognized. In some States a concept of “integrated” 
counseling developed. Placement and counseling 
techniques were similar for all groups and the coun- 
selor’s training was accomplished by analysis of types 
of problems as opposed to groups of workers. 


Such is the case in the counseling program now 
being introduced. It contemplates the integration at 
one point in the office of all counseling service, 
whether directed to the veteran, the handicapped, the 
inexperienced, the older, or the marginal worker who 
has no yet found an occupation in which he can per- 
form effectively. During the period of initial installa- 
tion, each State will select from one to three pilot 
offices in which counseling will be available to all 
workers deemed to need it. Another article in this 
issue, “Employment Counseling of USES” on page 4, 
describes the steps being followed to introduce the 
program to these selected pilot offices. 


RicHARD D. FLETCHER, Associate Director, Bureau of Placement, War Manpower 


Commission 











HEADQUARTERS WELCOMES NEW EXECUTIVES 


The headquarters staff of WMC has welcomed 
several new members since the first of the year. 

Two posts formerly held by the late Judge Charles 
M. Hay have been filled by the appointments of 
Frank L. McNamee as Deputy Chairman, and Robert 
G. Goodwin as Executive Director. Mr. McNamee, 
until his selection by Mr. McNutt as Deputy Chair- 
man, was Regional Director of WMC for Region ITI; 


Mr. Goodwin was Regional Director of WMC for Re- 
gion V when the Chairman called him to Washington. 

In addition, Collis Stocking, Chief of Reports and 
Analysis Service, has replaced William Haber as Assis- 
tant Executive Director in Charge of Program Devel- 
opment. Mr. Haber has transferred to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion as Director of 
the Division of Manpower Liaison and Coordination. 
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SETTING UP THE BASIC PLAN 


Employment 
Counseling 


of USES 


By VIRGINIA GREENBERG 


Employment Service Analyst, 
Bureau of Placement, WMC 


“BEFORE YOU SEND me out on any jobs, I wonder 
if you could give me some advice about the kind of 
work it would be best for me to do; I want to get into 
some line of work that has a future.” 


So spoke a 20-year-old veteran, recently discharged 
from the Army because of a shrapnel wound in his 
foot, now applying for work at a local United States 
Employment Service office. Since he had gone into 
the Army upon graduation from high school, he had 
no civilian work experience. Yet, he had to support 
a mother and sister and needed work immediately. 

This applicant was requesting a type of assistance 
which will become an increasingly important part of 
the services provided by the USES—a service known 
as employment counseling. It differs from ordinary 
placement activity in that it assists an applicant to 
choose or adjust to a vocation, rather than selecting 
an applicant for a specific opening. 


Widespread national interest has been focused on 
employment counseling as a means of assisting return- 
ing veterans. In recognition of this need for assis- 
tance, the “GI Bill” provides that there shall be an 
effective job counseling and employment placement 
service for veterans. It has also become apparent that 
many nonveterans will need such assistance, especially 
in the post-war period when hundreds of thousands 
of war workers will have to be absorbed into peace- 
time industry. 

To meet these needs, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has developed a comprehensive counseling pro- 
gram which will be introduced into local USES offices 
after personnel are trained. By providing an employ- 
ment counseling service, the USES will be better able 
to carry out its over-all objective of getting the right 
worker into the right job. 

Who Will Receive Employment Counseling?— 
Employment counseling will be made available to any 
applicant of employable age who requires such assis- 
tance. Applicants will not be “counseled” if they 
don’t want it or don’t need it. If the over-all objective 
of the USES—matching men and jobs is kept in mind, 
—it will be seen that applicants can be divided into 
two groups on the basis of the kind of service needed 
to achieve the objective: (1) the large group of appli- 
cants who require only recognition of the kind of 
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work in which they are experienced or trained and 
referral to that kind of job; (2) the smaller group of 
applicants who require special assistance in making 
an occupational choice or decision, or in entering 
a chosen field. 


It is the smaller group who will require employ- 
ment counseling. This group includes: returning 
veterans, young applicants with limited or no work 
experience, older persons entering or re-entering the 
labor market, workers transferring to new fields, phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped applicants, applicants 
with personal problems which make it difficult for 
them to obtain or keep employment, and employed 
workers dissatisfied with or unadjusted to their present 
jobs. No applicant, however, will be given employment 
counseling unless he wants such service. 


Nature of Assistance Given in Employment Coun- 
seling.—Employment counseling as a local office 
function relates present and potential qualifications of 
the applicant to prevailing occupational requirements 
and conditions so that the applicant is assisted in 
making an appropriate occupational choice and plan 
and the employment office is provided with a realistic 
basis for referral. This definition limits the assistance 
provided in employment counseling to assistance with 
vocational problems. It is not the function of the 
counselor to assist in solving family, medical, psychi- 
atric, or legal problems of the applicant, even though 
they may be preventing him from solving his voca- 
tional problems. Applicants having such difficulties 
will be referred to other agencies in the commu- 
nity which can assist them. Employment counseling 
may proceed simultaneously or it may be suspended 
until more pressing problems are solved. 

The nature of the assistance given in employment 
counseling can best be illustrated by explaining the 
steps through which an applicant who is not occupa- 
tionally “set” is assisted toward job adjustment. 


1. Analyzing the Applicant’s Problems: The 
counselor assists the applicant to define his problems 
and to discover and evaluate his skills, potentialities, 
and interests. 


2. Giving the Applicant Pertinent Information: 
The counselor provides the applicant with informa- 
tion which is directly related to his problem. This 
may be information on industries and occupations, on 
educational and training facilities, or on other com- 
munity services. 


3. Assisting in Formulating and Launching V oca- 
tional Plan: This is the heart of the counseling 
process. It relates the applicant’s vocational assets to 
labor market and occupational information, helping 
him develop a plan to reach his occupational goal, 
and launching the plan when it is developed. The 
plan may consist of training, an immediate job, or 
both a job and training simultaneously. The coun- 
selor never tells the applicant what he should do; the 
applicant makes his own choice in the light of infor- 
mation supplied by the counselor. 


(Continued on p. 23) 








BASIC 


Technical 


Counseling 
Tools of WMC 


TO FULFILL THE responsibilities of “effective job 
counseling” Employment Service personnel must be 
adequately equipped with technical counseling tools. 
This article is devoted to War Manpower Commis- 
sion technical counseling tools, including labor mar- 
ket information, occupational analysis material, and 
USES Manvat references. 


Labor Market Information.—The local USES office 
has a variety of materials, some supplied by head- 
quarters, some arising from the day-to-day operations 
of the office—all of interest and importance to the 
counselor for the better performance of his job. For 
general background information on manpower and 
the labor market, Tue Lasor MarkKET is particularly 
useful. This monthly publication deals with national 
manpower problems and developments, presenting 
brief and concise summaries of current developments 
in critical industries and areas. To the extent that 
the counselor develops a thorough background of in- 
formation on manpower developments, the more suc- 
cessful he will be in carrying out the responsibilities 
of his job. 

Two additional types of information are provided 
by headquarters that are extremely valuable to the 
counselor. These are entitled Lasor Market INFor- 
MATION FOR UniTeD STaTES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
CounsELING—INpusTRY SERIES AND AREA STATE- 
MENTS. These publications were designed to provide 
the counselor with information to answer a number 
of questions that would be posed to him most fre- 
quently. Where are good job opportunities located? 
What success would I have in looking for a job in 
Phoenix or Boston or New Haven? What kinds of jobs 
are there in those cities? What are the wages? Will I 
have any difficulty in getting adequate housing? The 
short narrative AREA STATEMENTS will give the coun- 
selor clues to the answers to these problems. They are 
revised bimonthly to present current information. Each 
area statement contains information on (1) principal 
industries; (2) total immediate labor requirements 
and, where possible, indications of post-war prospects; 
(3) listing of jobs immediately available, by occupa- 
tional or industry group; (4) the names of the prin- 
cipal firms in the area; (5) summary of scheduled 
hours of work and the hourly wage rate for the prin- 
cipal industries of the area; (6) brief statement on 
housing and living conditions. While these statements 
do not give complete information about a community, 
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they contain enough information to make the appli- 
cant know whether he wishes to pursue the job oppor- 
tunities in any single community more intensively. 
These statements will serve best those applicants who, 
for personal reasons, would like to migrate to other 
areas. Although most veterans will probably return to 
their homes first, it may be expected that some will 
want to move to sections of the country far from their 
homes, for many of them became acclimated during 
their military training period to sections of the coun- 
try to which they might want to return permanently. 


The Inpustry SertEs, too, is designed to help the 
counselor in giving an applicant general information 
about a particular industry. Again it may be expected 
that large numbers of veterans will be interested in 
new industries, in industries in which they have never 
worked, or in industries for which their military expe- 
rience may now qualify them to work. The Inpustry 
SERIES is designed to answer such questions as: 1. 
Where is the industry concentrated? 2. What kinds 
of jobs are performed in this industry? 3. What are 
the wages, working conditions, hours? 4. Are there 
possibilities of advancement? 5. What type of train- 
ing is necessary and where can such training be ob- 
tained? 6. What kinds of jobs are available now? 
7. What are the prospects of this industry in the post- 
war period? The statements are brief and concise, so 
that they may be given to the applicant to read. 
Equally important to the counselor and applicant is 
the bibliography appended to each statement, to 
which both may refer for more complete information 
on particular phases of the industry. 


Another tool for the use of counselors is a series of 
monographs being prepared by the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel describing 
various professional fields. Each monograph will in- 
clude a description of the specific professional field, 


its important branches, the size of the profession, 


the types of work done in the profession and related 
fields, conditions of work, earnings and lines of ad- 
vancement, personal and educational requirements, 
and a bibliography. 

Although many applicants will want to go to other 
areas or seek employment in industries located in 
other parts of the country, the majority of applicants 
will want to remain in their present locality and will 
therefore need information on local job opportunities. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for the employment 
counselor to exploit the materials available in the local 
offices. For this he will need the information gathered 
by the labor market analysts and by the Employer 
Relations Division. The bimonthly DeManp-SupPLy 
SUPPLEMENT and the monthly Fretp OpEraTiNo 
Report provide material on the job opportunities in 
the area by industry and by major firm. The ES-270 
REPORT OF CuRRENT AND REQUIRED EMPLOYMENT 
contains information on wages and frequently on the 
occupations for which there is a demand as well as 
employment trends and comments on the status of the 
establishment. The ES-270’s will give the counselor 
an understanding of a particular plant’s plans and 
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policies which will prove usetul in discussing employ- 
ment prospects with the applicant. Further, the Em- 
ployer Relations Division, through its frequent contacts 
with particular establishments, may be able to throw 
light on the attitudes, practices, and working condi- 
tions of the establishments with which they keep in 
touch. Field visit reports and job orders are other 
sources of information. Results of plant surveys made 
by utilization consultants provide other information 
of value to the counselor. 


Sections 7000-7999 of Part II of USES Manual, 
Employment Counseling in the Public Employment 
Service.—Sections 7000-7999 of Part II of the USES 
MANUAL on PERFORMANCE OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FUNCTIONS are devoted to employment counseling 
and contain the basic instructions for counseling in 
the local USES office. They serve as a text for the 
training of counseling personnel, and as a handbook 
for constant reference in regard to counseling. 


The manual defines the scope and objectives of 
employment counseling and states the policies of the 
USES which govern counseling service in local offices. 
For instance, it describes how to recognize the need 
for counseling. A major portion of it is devoted to 
the counseling interview itself, with comprehensive 
instructions on obtaining information about the ap- 
plicant, both from the applicant himself and from 


other sources, giving information to the applicant - 


related to his problem, and assisting the applicant to 
formulate and follow a plan of action. 


One subdivision of the manual on “Techniques and 
Tools Used in Counseling” describes all of the tools, 
such as aptitude and trade tests, occupational and 
industrial information, and labor market information, 
which are available to the counselor, and indicates 
how they can be used effectively in the counseling 
process. Another is devoted to relations with other 
agencies in the community. It describes the need for 
developing cooperative arrangements with other agen- 
cies, whose active cooperation is essential if many 
applicants are to receive the assistance necessary for 
them to make satisfactory vocational adjustments. 


A supplement to the counseling manual, covering 
the organization of counseling service in the local 
office, and supervision and control of counseling ac- 
tivities, will later be incorporated in Part VI of the 
USES Manuat, which includes the organization and 
management of local USES offices. 


Occupational Analysis Tools——Among the measur- 
ing devices which the employment counselor may use 
are the products of over 10 years of research and de- 
velopment in Occupational Analysis. A counselor in 
any phase of occupational adjustment finds himself 
with an individual person on the one hand and, on 
the other, at least 23,000 separate occupations about 
which he must be prepared to advise his client. Natur- 
ally the counselor cannot talk about 23,000 identities; 
his terms must be simplified. 

Classification is the scientific method universally 
followed in considering the multitudinous items be- 
tween which logical relationships can be established. 
The Dictionary oF OccupaTIONAL TITLES provides 
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a classification and standard names for about 23,000 
key jobs under nearly 40,000 titles. In addition to 
defined titles which are used with assurance by such 
groups as labor organizations, USES, employers, and 
the Army and Navy, the dictionary provides the 
counselor with lists of occupations grouped according 
to the work performed, material used, and their 
industrial affiliation. Thus, the Dictionary or Oc- 
CUPATIONAL TITLES, an indispensable tool already 
familiar to all USES personnel, presents much of the 
essential data basic to good counseling. 


But classification according to the criteria followed 
in Parts I and II of the dictionary is not the only 
possible or useful basis for grouping jobs. One might, 
for instance, classify jobs on the basis of the worker- 
qualifications required for success in each, aptitudes 
required to learn the job efficiently, or according to 
the educational pre-requisites necessary for employ- 
ment. Such classifications may answer such questions 
as, “What are the occupations open to one most gifted 
in dealing with people?” “What occupations are 
suggested for persons with unusual finger dexterity or 
eye-hand-coordination?” “What are the eighth grade 
jobs, the high school jobs, and the college jobs?” 
Classifications to. answer such questions are rapidly 
being developed in the Division of Occupational 
Analysis. 

Part IV of the dictionary, for instance, covers a 
classification defined in terms of the characteristics 
and qualifications one should have to succeed in 
specific fields of work. Six basic fields and an addi- 
tional 22 subclassifications covering about 6,000 more 
closely related occupational classifications have been 
established. Interviewing factors tied to each group 
help the counselor to assess the elements which will 
determine precise classification. In addition, Section 
II contains a list of entry jobs of current importance, 
with reference to entry-occupational classifications 
from which applicants for such jobs should be drawn. 
This type of classification is essentially a job family. 


A job family may be defined for our purposes as 
a grouping, according to predetermined criteria, of 
similar jobs. For occupational counseling, it is often 
necessary to group jobs according to similarities that 
suggest relationships akin to the past experience and 
basic training of partially qualified individuals. To 
establish such groups, the characteristics of thousands 
of jobs have been recorded and sorted to yield tables 
of related jobs, supplemented by statements of the 
kinds and degrees of relationship. 


According to this procedure, the Division of Occu- 
pational Analysis has developed Occupational Series 
that list job-groups from which workers may be 
drawn to fill specified base occupations. Industrial 
Series that show job-groups of utility in filling jobs in 
specific industries, and more than 1,000 special job 
groups. Other job family products have been pub- 
lished under the self-explanatory titles, Occupations 
SurTABLE FOR WoMEN, SpEcIAL Amps FOR PLACING 
Navy PERSONNEL IN CrviiAN Joss, and SpeciaL 
vo FoR Piacinc Miurrary PERSONNEL IN CIvILIAN 

OBS. 
(Continued on p. 24) 
















































































































































































































































































EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 


Training Bureau 
Develops 
Education Aids 


By WINSTON RILEY, JR. 
Training Specialist, 
Bureau of Training, WMC 


THE BUREAU OF TRAINING participates in the 
employment counseling program of the United States 
Employment Service in three ways: by developing 
the necessary cooperative relationships with national, 
State, and local educational’ organizations and agen- 
cies in the interest of the over-all program; developing 
informational materials on education and training for 
use of USES employment counselors and interviewers; 
and studying the relationship between the War Man- 
power Commission and USES and educational and 
training agencies on a community and State level. 


Services Available from Bureau of Training.— 
Ways in which the Bureau of Training and its field 
representatives can be of specific assistance to USES 
employment counseling programs are: (1) Providing 
information on war training and non-war training of 
a regular and continuing nature primarily for 
veterans, displaced war workers and new entrants 
into the labor market, (2) preparing directories 
of educational and training opportunities and fa- 
cilities, (3) furnishing materials on education and 
training as requested, (4) assisting in the establish- 
ment of training programs for a group of applicants 
who desire training not currently available, (5) co- 
operating in the establishment of working relation- 
ships between WMC and educational and training 
agencies and programs, (6) assisting local USES man- 
agers in planning in-service professional staff training 
by making arrangements for such training with col- 
leges and universities, (7) aiding State WMC staff in 
working out cooperative relationships on the State 
level with schools and colleges and State chief school 
officers, (8) securing from employment counselors 
and interviewers types of needed materials on educa- 
tion and training and submitting such information to 
headquarters, if necessary, for preparation or procure- 
ment, and (9) arranging with schools and colleges to 
provide materials, records, testing materials and ser- 
vices, and instructional and consultative services, when 


requested by WMC. 


Current Training Opportunities.—The experience 
of the war years has shown that training is one of the 
keys to full utilization of manpower. Employment 
counselors and interviewers will need to be familiar 
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with current training opportunities in areas served by 
the local USES offices, particularly with those pro- 
grams leading to immediate employment in critical 
industries and those designed to upgrade employed 
workers. Future issues of LABoR MARKET INFORMA- 
TION FOR USES CounsEeLtinc—ArREA STATEMENTS 
will include a section on current training opportuni- 
ties for each labor market area covered in this publi- 
cation. (See April 1944 issue of MANPowER REvIEW 
for detailed information on current war training 
programs coordinated by the Bureau of Training.) 


Apprentice training programs are established by 
local management-labor training committees (or by 
employers whose employees are not organized) to 
meet standards set up by the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training. All registered apprentice train- 
ing programs are approved by State or Federal man- 
agement-labor training committees. A new list has 
been prepared of about 100 apprenticeable trades; in 
which the training time varies from 2 to 7 years, aver- 
aging 4 years for most trades. Being “paid while learn- 
ing” is a feature of this type of progressive, on-the-job 
trade training which will be of particular interest to 
young veterans and young male workers released by 
war industries. 


Apprentice Training Service is recommending to 
management and labor that special consideration be 
given to veterans. These recommendations include 
relaxation of the entrance age standard for veterans 
who were of apprenticeable age when inducted into 
military service, and credit against the apprenticeship 
term for trade experience obtained during or before 
their military service. Veterans entering appren- 
ticeship training are eligible under the GI Bill of 
Rights for a subsistence allowance in addition to 
apprentice wages provided the combined total will 
not exceed the prevailing entrance wage payable for 
the occupation in which they are training. Otherwise, 
the subsistence allowance will be reduced accordingly. 
Since apprenticeship develops all-round skills, such 
programs will be of interest to young veterans who 
want to pursue an industrial career. 


Short-term pre-employment and supplementary 
trade training are available through public vocational 
schools for many of the critical occupations in war 
industries. Colleges have organized thousands of spe- 
cialized short-term courses for professional and tech- 
nical employees as well as for the upgrading of other 
workers who have the required background of expe- 
rience. Agricultural courses designed to increase food 
production and courses in the operation and repair of 
farm machinery and equipment are also available in 
most rural communities through the local public 
schools. 


Regular and Continuing Educational Opportuni- 
ties.—Long-term and extensive vocational training is 
available through public schools in most communities 
in such fields as agriculture, home economics, trades 
and services, and for commercial and secretarial, sales 
and distribution, and public service occupations. 
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Part-tume and evening courses are expected to be in 
great demand by training applicants. Such courses 
are tuition-free and are organized to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of adults and the hiring requirements 
of employers. When a need for additional courses of 
this kind is recognized, it should be made known to 
the local public school authorities. 


College and university courses, including off-campus 
extension and correspondence study, are available to 
applicants preparing for employment. Colleges are 
usually able to organize extension courses upon evi- 
dence of need without regard to time schedules of 
campus courses. 


USES Manuat, Part II, EmptoyMENT CouNseEL- 
ING IN THE PusLic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, provides 
for the preparation of a directory of educational and 
training opportunities and facilities in the area served 
by the local USES office. Field representatives of the 
Bureau of Training and the Training Agencies stand 
ready to assist in this activity. Preparation of similar 
material of a general nature for all WMC labor 
market areas is the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Training at headquarters. 


Training Concurrent with Employment.—Many 
veterans will want immediate jobs for one of several 
reasons: to help produce war materials, assist in the 
support of their families, or to take advantage of 
higher wages in war plants while exploring the vari- 
ous types of jobs before they decide on a definite 
vocational plan. This desire for immediate employ- 
ment does not reflect a lack of interest on the part of 
many veterans in further training. Many will fully 
recognize the value of specific training as a factor in 
vocational adjustment that will give them an “edge” 
in securing jobs where competition is keen. Many 
will recognize the value of part-time and evening 
training concurrent with employment. Such training, 
of course, should be related to the vocational plan 
and may or may not be related to the immediate 
employment. USES counselors can be of real service 
to veterans in such instances. 


Educational Implications in Veteran Counseling. 
—The armed services have estimated that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of service personnel had not com- 
pleted high school prior to entering military service: 
3.5 percent had completed only 1 to 4 years of grade 
school, and 27.4 percent only 5 to 8 years; 7.8 percent 
had completed only 1 year high school, 10.9 percent, 
2 years, and 11.2 percent, 3 years. 


Of the balance of the servicemen, 6.3 percent had 
only completed first year college, 4.0 percent, second 
year, and 2.0 percent, third year; and only 3.6 per- 
cent were graduated from college. Of significance is 
the fact that 23.3 percent had completed high school 


but had not enrolled in college prior to entering the 
service, 


About 2 million servicemen plan to resume their 
training upon discharge, and half a million have defi- 
nite plans at present to return to full-time school or 
college. Another 300,000 men are undecided but are 
seriously considering a return to school or college or 
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have conflicting job plans. Also, 1.2 million men 
reported that they plan to attend school or college on 
a part-time basis. Many of these servicemen will 
some day be referred to employment counselors. 


The various regional accrediting associations of 
schools and colleges have recently completed arrange- 
ments with the Armed Forces Institute and the War- 
and Navy which will provide for the accrediting of 
educational achievements of servicemen and service- 
women during military service, thereby shortening 
considerably the amount of additional time which will 
be required for them to finish their high school or 
college training. Those who had extended military 
service and had taken advantage of educational and 
training opportunities available to most servicemen 
during their military career, would probably be able to 
complete their high school or college training in con- 
siderably less time than would normally be required. 

The fact that many veterans will desire to change 
their civilian occupations because of new experiences, 
contacts, and training gained during their military 
career emphasizes the importance of additional and 
specific training related to their new vocational inter- 
ests. The opportunities afforded them for further 
training under Government assistance, as provided in 
the GI Bill of Rights and other State and Federal 
veterans’ legislation, is another factor which enters 
into the vocational planning of the veteran. 


Cooperation with Schools and Colleges.—The 
USES Manwat, Part II, EmpLoyMent CounseELING 
IN THE PusLic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, points out. 
the desirability of developing close working rela- 
tionships with schools and colleges, at both the 
State and local level. Some 35 State supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance Services are 
attached to State departments of education or State 
boards for vocational education for promoting educa- 
tional and vocational counseling programs in the pub- 
lic schools and colleges and for the encouragement of 
professional training for counselors. These individuals 
and counselors in the local schools and colleges will be 
of assistance to employment counselors in the estab- 
lishment of the program in the local USES office. 
Field training representatives of the WMC and the 
Training Agencies are available to assist local USES 
managers in developing such relationships. 














Available Soon! 
A 5-year Cumulative Index of the MANPOWER REVIEW 
and the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW (1940-1944) has 
been compiled and should be off the press by April 1. 


Each office will receive as many copies of the Index as it 
now receives of the REVIEW. Additional copies needed will 
be furnished on request to the Washington office. 











GUIDANCE CENTERS PLANNED IN ALL STATES 


Counseling Services 
of the Veterans 
Administration 


By VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


COUNSELING HAS COME a long way since 
World War I when the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education was created to handle vocational advise- 
ment, training, and placement of honorably dis- 
charged veterans with service-connected disabilities. 
Under that program, veterans were interviewed by a 
vocational adviser. If it appeared that it would not 
be satisfactory to the veteran to return to his pre-war 
job after consideration of his aptitude, intelligence, 
and interests, the adviser would recommend occupa- 
tional training in a field which the veteran preferred 
where opportunities were known to exist. In 1921 the 
United States Veterans Bureau took over the voca- 
tional rehabilitation functions of the Board and activ- 
ities of certain other agencies pertaining to veterans. 
By 1930 Congress had taken action which brought 
not only all of these, but additional functions together 
under the Veterans Administration. 

Veterans’ laws enacted in 1940 also increased the 
administrative responsibility of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Again in March 1943, Public Law 16 placed 
the vocational rehabilitation and training of veterans 
disabled in service in World War II under the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. When Title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 
346) extended education and training privileges to 
include non-disabled veterans and those with non- 
service-connected disabilities who had served at least 
go days and were released under conditions other 
than dishonorable, the Veterans Administration was 
again delegated the task. 


Under all of these Acts and in every phase of 
rehabilitation from military to civilian life (voca- 
tional, educational, personal, or social) the function 
of counseling has always been of prime importance. 
The procedures and techniques of counseling have 
been improved and refined as the program of reha- 
bilitation developed; they are fully set forth in a 
MANUAL OF ADVISEMENT AND GumIDANCE, which every 
counselor uses. 

Counseling services offered under the program of 
the Veterans Administration are: 


1. Vocational Advisement.—This helps the veteran 
who has a vocational handicap resulting from a ser- 
vice-connected disability to select a specific type 
of employment and the type of training that will 
overcome his handicap and qualify him for the job. 
(This counseling is provided under Public Law 16.) 

Vocational advisement begins when a veteran re- 
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turns his properly executed Application Form 1900 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the ap- 
propriate field office. This office has a record of the 
official finding that the veteran has a pensionable 
disability causing a vocational handicap which entitles 
him to vocational rehabilitation. 

The first step in the advisement procedure is a 
conference between the vocational adviser and the 
applicant to determine whether a need for vocational 
rehabilitation exists. If it does, the veteran’s remain- 
ing capacities are thoroughly evaluated to determine 
what occupation is suitable in the light of his over-all 
background. Social and domestic factors, educational 
attainments, work experience (including special train- 
ing and assignments in the armed forces), his interest 
and desires, together with other pertinent factors as 
to the capacities and abilities revealed by tests, are 
collated and analyzed to determine his employability. 
Within the selected field of employment possibility a 
definite job is selected and the necessary training pro- 
gram for the veteran is charted. Before the veteran 
may enter upon such a program of rehabilitation it 
must be acceptable to him, certified by a medical 
consultant, approved by the vocational. adviser, and 
by the prospective training officer. 

Vocational and educational guidance are available 
also to veterans who are entitled to and request voca- 
tional guidance under Title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (Public Law 346). Counseling of 
applicants under this Act does not involve a determi- 
nation of need for vocational rehabilitation. 


2. Placement Counseling.—This type of counseling 
is available to all disabled veterans who pursue voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Fublic Law 16, as well as 
nondisabled veterans and veterans having non-service- 
connected disabilities who wish to take advantage of 
education or training under Public Law 346. In- 
cluded in this group are veterans whose return to pre- 
service employment is impeded because the pre-service 
job no longer exists, or because employment in their 
former occupation may be detrimental to their best 
interests. This type of counseling prepares the veteran 
to make proper efforts in his own behalf and cooperate 
effectively with advisers, training officers, employment 
officers and others. It also helps the veteran seeking 
employment by his own efforts to make appropriate 
contact with prospective employers. The vocational 
guidance for the veteran who requests it under Public 
Law 346 may include instruction, if he desires it, in 
methods and principles to be observed in applying 
for employment suited to his occupational capacities. 


3. Educational Guidance.—This type of counseling 
is available to veterans who need or desire such service 
in connection with vocational advisement under Pub- 
lic Laws 16 and 346. This counseling indicates to the 
veteran the educational course he should pursue in 
order fully to develop his potentialities for a satisfac- 
tory civilian life. It encourages veterans to shape their 
educational plans with a view to preparing for em- 
ployment in some definite occupation, because this 1s 
essential in making a general social adjustment. The 
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counseling is designed to prevent the veteran from 
embarking on fruitless educational ventures. 


4, Personal Adjustment Counseling.—This type of 
counseling is designed to assist veterans in overcoming 
or avoiding emotional disturbances, harmful mental 
attitudes, social conflicts, and other maladjustments 
which interfere with vocational or educational objec- 
tives. 

The Veterans Administration plans to have an ade- 
quate number of guidance centers so located as to be 
convenient to veterans’ homes and to have them 
staffed by personnel who can coordinate all the perti- 
nent counseling information and services a veteran 
may need. Because Public Law 16, providing voca- 
tional rehabilitation for disabled veterans, was enacted 
and put into effect more than a year before the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, it was neces- 
sary to inaugurate first the program for vocational 
rehabilitation (which includes vocational counseling) 
of disabled veterans. With expansion of the staff and 
increase in the number of Veterans Administration 
Guidance Centers charged with counseling under this 
program, the same quality of advisement will be made 
available to those who apply for education and train- 
ing or for educational or vocational guidance under 
Public Law 346. 

Colleges and universities would best meet the re- 
quirements of the Administration as locations for the 





counseling services. They usually have on their staffs 
persons who are skilled in the administering of educa- 
tional or vocational tests and measurements, and in 
various kinds of counseling. In addition, they are 
generally equipped to provide office space and accom- 
modations for the counseling function and can make 
boarding accommodations available to those who 
come for counsel. 

The selection of an institution as a location for a 
guidance center is based upon information submitted 
by the institution which describes the facilities avail- 
able for the effective operation of the guidance pro- 
gram. If these meet the standards of the Veterans 
Administration, and a guidance center is needed to 
serve veterans in the area where the institution is 
located, a contract is executed between the institution 
and the Veterans Administration setting forth the ser- 
vices to be rendered, the charges to be made, etc. 
Each contract covers a period expiring on June 30— 


. the end of the fiscal year—and is renewable for a 


period of 1 year thereafter. The contract is subject 
to cancellation on 90 days’ notice. 

Since facilities vary from college to college, provi- 
sion has been made for variations in the plan by 
which institutions may cooperate with the Veterans 
Administration in providing services relating to coun- 
seling. Under one plan the college provides complete 
counseling services and all facilities for counseling 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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“Nothing Short of An Effective Job Counseling Service Will Satisfy!” 


CoNGRESS HAS DECLARED as its intent and purpose that there shall be an “effective job counseling and 
employment placement service” for veterans. In stating its intent, Congress without question intended that 
the job counseling service provided for veterans should be both an effective and a professional job. A better 
interviewing job was not contemplated. A better interviewing job is a prelude to effective job counseling but 
does not provide the job counseling services contemplated under the Act. < 


The job counseling function, to be effective, must be provided by well-qualified, well-selected, well- 
trained, and well-supervised personnel. This function includes a detailed and systematic evaluation of the 
individual’s work qualifications, including aptitudes, experience, education, training, attitudes, potentialities, 
interests, and ambitions; and an evaluation of job opportunities, job requirements, necessary qualifications, 
experience, training, remuneration, future possibilities, and occupational and industrial trends. 











The job counselor must be capable of systematic, detailed, and complete exploration of both job quali- 
fications and job opportunities in the interests of the veteran. He must be qualified by training, education, 
experience, and interest to evaluate the physical capacities of the worker and the physical requirements of the 
job; to use technical data, such as medical reports, job analyses, test results, and other technical information, 
for the purpose of advising and assisting the disabled veteran in the choice of a job. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with employment opportunities in the community, training facilities, and any other community 
resources which will assist the veteran in choosing, preparing for, and progressing in an occupational field. 


He must be capable of advising veterans seeking employment above their potentialities, as well as those seeking 
employment below their capabilities. 


Human interest is one of the qualifications. Educational experience is another qualification. But over and 
above these qualifications of interest and education is technical competence and capacity and the ability to 


think straight. Experience in the teaching profession or emotional attraction to the problems of others alone 
are not qualifications for a good counselor. : 


Congress expects, the Veterans Placement Service Board expects, the veterans expect, and our Nation 
expects that the service to veterans contemplated under the GI Bill of Rights shall be a highly effective 


service. Nothing short of an effective job counseling and employment placement service will satisfy! 


PERRY FAULKNER, Chief, Veterans Employment Service, WMC, and Executive Secretary of the 
Veterans Placement Service Board 
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STARTING THE REASSIMILATION PROCESS 


Army 
Counseling 
Program 


By MAJOR GENERAL JOE N. DALTON 


General Staff Corps, 
Director of Personnel, 
Army Service Forces 


AN IMPORTANT PART of the problem of preparing 
soldiers for their return to civilian life is to make 
readily available helpful answers to the many problems 
which bewilder men about to be discharged. Today 
individual counseling is confined to separation centers 
and Army general, regional, and convalescent hospitals 
located in the United States; no counseling takes place 
in overseas theatres at this time. After the defeat of 
Germany, The Army Education Program will provide 
advisory or counseling services to assist military per- 
sonnel in selecting activties appropriate to their previ- 
ous educational achievements, their occupational skills, 
interests, and aptitudes. 

In inactive theaters, information will be given to 
both groups and individuals. Materials to be used 
include the Vocational Information Kit (information 
about occupations and educational requirements for 
certain occupations), THE EpucaTIoNAL ADVISORY 
Manuat (showing the relationship between 24 basic 
Army Education Program courses and about 1,200 
civilian occupations), Your Post-War Career (for 
men enrolling in Army Education Program courses 
and a textbook for one of the courses). Subjects dis- 
cussed include: 

An Introduction to the Job Future. 
Post-war Job Prospects in More Detail. 
Methods of Deciding on One’s Line of Work. 
Starting One’s Own Business. 

Government Jobs. 

Going Back to School after Discharge. 

Job Training in the Army. 

All of this is designed to guide men into educational 
courses which will aid them most upon their return to 
civilian life. In addition, radio, newspapers, films, and 
discussion groups will be used overseas to keep men 
informed about such topics as changes in the job 
picture at home. 

In this country, Army counseling activities are well 
advanced both in separation centers and in hospitals. 
These activities might best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example of a man about to be discharged: 

Sergeant Lewis, who served 2 years in the South 
Pacific and was decorated for bravery, is being dis- 
charged at an Army separation center for reasons of 
dependency. Sergeant Lewis enlisted in the Army a 
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few days after he graduated from high school where 
he had taken courses preparatory to enrolling in the 
Engineering School at Purdue University. The war 
had interrupted these plans and the recent death of 
his father further complicated his future by throwing 
upon him the support of his mother and two small 
sisters. 

At the separation center, Sergeant Lewis had many 
questions concerning his discharge from the Army and 
his readjustment to civilian life: 

Where can I get information on a war job that will 
pay well, and at the same time be of help to me later 
when I take up electrical engineering at Purdue? If 
I take a job now to help support my family, will I be 
able to get financia] assistance under the GI Bill 2 
years from now? What special Civil Service considera- 
tions do I get if I want a Government engineering job? 
If I decide not to continue with my engineering 
studies and go into some kind of business, under what 
conditions can I get a loan of $2,000 as provided by 
the GI Bill, and is this loan made or guaranteed by 
the Government? —~ 


To answer the questions of Sergeant Lewis and 
thousands of other soldiers who are being discharged 
at hospitals and separation centers, the Army has re- 
cently developed and put into operation a counseling 
program. This program makes it possible for every 
individual leaving the service to sit down in a private 
booth with a military counselor who has been carefully 
selected and trained for his job, and to ask any ques- 
tions he may have concerning his Army discharge and 
his return to civilian life. Counseling is entirely volun- 
tary and is offered only to those men who request it. 
(All men are interviewed personally when WD, AGO 
Form 100, explained later, is executed.) Questions 
requiring detailed information which the counselor 
does not have at hand are referred to a representative 
of the appropriate agency such as the War Manpower 
Commission, Veterans Administration, Selective Ser- 
vice System, the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or the American Red Cross. If the soldier prefers 
to wait until he is back in his home community before 
taking up his questions with these agencies, the coun- 
selor gives the man the address of each agency he 
desires to see. 


The need for this service is apparent from the ques- 
tions asked by so many of the million or more veterans 
of the present war who have been discharged at hos- 
pitals and separation centers. Many of the men are 
medically unfit for further military duty as a result of 
combat wounds; a considerable number of over-age 
men have been transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps; some have been unable to adjust to Army life; 
some are released by reasons of dependency; others 
are needed in critical war work. 

Able-bodied men in these categories are discharged 
at 17 Army separation centers located at Fort Devans, 
Massachusetts; Fort Dix, New Jersey; Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina; Fort McPherson, Georgia; Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi; Camp Atterbury, Indiana; Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois; Fort Snelling, Minnesota; Jefferson 
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Barracks, Missouri; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Fort 
Logan, Colorado; Camp Chaffee, Arkansas; Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas; Fort Bliss, Texas; Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington; Camp Beale, California; and Fort Douglas, 
Utah. Soldiers are discharged at separation centers 
which are nearest their homes. Men who receive medi- 
cal discharges are processed at Army general, regional, 
and convalescent hospitals scattered throughout the 
continental United States. 


AGO Form 100 Summarizes Army Experience 


The Army counselor not only answers the soldier’s 
questions and provides him with accurate referrals to 
agencies, but also prepares for each man on WD, 
AGO Form 100 an abbreviated summary of his Army 
experience. This record, which was developed as a 
result of numerous conferences with representatives of 
the WMG, Veterans Administration, Selective Service, 
and industrial leaders, serves as an official Army intro- 
duction to Government agencies, employers, educa- 
tional authorities, and other interested parties. It con- 


tains no information derogatory to the individual, 


since it is designed to assist the individual to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to civilian life. 


The Form 100 is, in brief, a summary of the soldier’s 
civilian and military educational and occupational ex- 
perience, with a conversion of his military training and 
skills to related civilian jobs. The conversions are made 
by the counselor by reference to the WMC’s SpeciAL 
Ais For PLacinc Miuitary PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN 
Joss. One copy of the Form 100 is supplied to the 
local office of the Veterans Administration nearest the 
soldier’s home community and one copy is given to the 
soldier for his own use. 


Each counselor is equipped with a “Kit” of materials 
made up of pertinent Army regulations and classifica- 
tion manuals. This kit includes the DicTionary oF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES, INTERVIEWING Alps, SELEC- 
TIVE PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, LABOR Mar- 
KET INFORMATION FOR UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
Service CouNsELING (INpusTRY SERIES AND AREA 
STATEMENTS), THE LaBor MarkKeET, DirecTory oF 
FreLp OFFicEs, all published by the WMC; as well as 
materials concerned with practically every aspect of 
veterans’ legislation, educational facilities, re-employ- 
ment rights, rehabilitation, National Service Life In- 
surance, and the locations and functions of national 
and local agencies offering assistance to veterans. In 
addition to his own kit, each counselor has access to 
the Counselor’s Library which contains materials for 
occasional reference or individual study. Both the kit 
and the library are continually supplied with new 
reference materials which have been carefully selected 
by specialists in The Adjutant General’s Office. 


_The Army counselor’s own military experience gives 
him a special insight to make an effective evaluation 
of military skills and training. He has direct access to 
all Army records and information bearing upon indi- 
vidual cases. He is equipped, through his knowledge 
of Army regulations and practices, to assist in prob- 
lems arising out of military service. A further very 
real advantage lies in the fact that it is easy for him 
to establish rapport with the man being discharged 
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since both of them are in uniform and have shared 
experiences which make understanding easy. Such a 
program as this is effective and worth-while only if it 
is personalized in method and warmly human in spirit. 

Military counselors work in close cooperation with 
representatives of government and civilian agencies 
authorized to be represented at installations where 
separations are made. These representatives act as 
of the installation commander. They also give advice 
and information, when desired, to men being separated 
from the service. 


Representatives of the United States Employmen’ 
Service are rendering an effective service at points 
of separation by assisting with problems respecting 
employment counseling, job opportunities and job re- 
quirements. They provide local occupational data sup- 
plementing the national information in the counselor’s 
kit and library; they are available for consultation with 
military counselors concerning problems in job coun- 
seling; and, when requested, interview men being 
separated who have difficult or unusual employment 
problems. During periods of production emergencies 
they also disseminate to men being separated informa- 
tion on job opportunities in critical war industries. 


The representatives of the Veterans Administration 
at separation centers and hospitals render valuable 
assistance in connection with laws administered by 
that agency, in the submission of records to the Vet- 
erans Administration, and in the preparation of records 
and claims for men leaving the service. 


The Selective Service System representative acts in 
an advisory capacity to military counselors with regard 
to re-employment rights of veterans, and discusses 
specific problems with men being separated when 
additional technical information is desired. 


The representative of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission provides information concerning the re-em- 
ployment rights of Federal civilian empioyees being 
discharged from the Army and legal privileges and 
opportunities for Federal employment, and assists in 
the preparation of Civil Service applications for em- 
ployment. He also advises military counselors on Civil 
Service matters. 

The American Red Cross assists in the preparation 
of claims and is available to dischargees who desire 
counseling on personal and family problems. 


In summary, it should be pointed out that the 
Army’s counseling program at the time of discharge 
can only initiate the over-all counseling which should 
be made available to every man who has served his 
country honorably during World War II. It is im- 
possible for the Army to do more than start this impor- 
tant activity, since the counseling interview at the 
separation center is relatively short. On the other hand, 
the Army’s program is meeting a very real need on the 
part of men leaving the service, judging from the tes- 
timony of men who have been counseled. All Army 
procedures have been designed to dovetail with those 
of civilian agencies in the soldier’s home community. 
It is their responsibility to take up where the Army 
has left off and to follow through on counseling until 
veterans have again become an integral part of their 
respective home communities. 
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1. ACTIVE THEATRES 


GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Educational opportunities are available for the soldier who 
wishes to broaden his knowledge or improve his vocational 
equipment. 

United States Armed Forces Institute-——Through the 
Institute, soldiers in every part of the world can register in 
a wide variety of courses at all educational levels. They may 
take correspondence or self-teaching courses, or may partici- 
pate in classes organized in their units. Civilian colleges and 
schools cooperate in this program. 

Accreditation Service——Soldiers may apply, through Army 
channels, to civilian institutions where they desire academic 
credit for military training or experience, or for educational 
work undertaken while in service. Special forms have been 
developed for this purpose, and civilian educational organi- 
zations are cooperating effectively. Business and industrial 
organizations also may grant “credit” for skills or experience 
gained in the Army. 

Educational Tours—In rear areas, when feasible, visits 
will be organized to manufacturing plants, mining operations, 
and activities of general interest and educational value. 


2. INACTIVE THEATRES, INCLUDING ZI 
(ZONE OF THE INTERIOR—THE U. S.) 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Educational opportunities offered by the Institute (see 
Educational and Vocational Readjustment under Active 
Theatres) are also available in inactive theatres. 


ARMY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


This program to be launched in inactive theatres following 
the defeat of Germany, is designed to permit soldiers to 
select, voluntarily, courses of a vocational or cultural nature 
from a list prepared on the basis of interests shown by mili- 
tary personnel. Four types of facilities are planned: Unit 
Schools on the battalion level, Technical Schools for larger 
organizations, Army University Study Centers, and courses 
at civilian colleges and universities. Individuals awaiting 
shipment back to the United States will be eligible to pursue 
courses of study ranging from literacy training to work in 
agricultural, business, technical, and cultural fields. On- 
the-job training will be offered when feasible and profitable. 
Participation will not delay shipment home. This program 
also includes: 


Educational Advisement.—On courses of greatest future 
value in civilian careers; Films: Motion pictures designed 
to show the value of military training and experience, and 
the need for additional education; Your Post-war CaREER: 
a special textbook providing material for a course on occu- 
pational trends, choice of a vocation, educational require- 
ments for various fields of work, etc.; and an “Army Voca- 
tional Information Kit,” including informational material 
dealing with 310 civilian vocations. A special series of radio 
programs is being prepared to develop interest in and clarify 
the purposes of the Army Education Program. These include 
a group of 15-minute programs on “The Army Education 

for Inactive Theatres,” dealing with various voca- 
tional fields and preparation for them. 

Accreditation.—Individuals desiring to obtain academic 
credit at civilian schools for Army training, experience, or 
schooling, may apply for such credit on Army forms. Infor- 
mation covering military training and the courses offered 
under the Army Education Program is being made available 
to civilian educators as an aid in evaluating such work. In 
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connection with accreditation, or for the soldier’s own satis- 
faction, The General Educational Development Tests may 
be administered. These objective tests determine the indi- 
vidual’s educational standing in relation to students at vari- 
ous levels of schooling. Scores on such tests are made available 
for the use of the veteran or of educational institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Conducted tours to points of historic interest will be 
organized for men in inactive theatres. 


HOBBY AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Organized in conjunction with civilians to further the 
general knowledge and vocational or avocational interests of 
soldiers. Local businessmen, for example, will assist in dis- 
cussions of business management; a local lawyer may be 
called upon to lead a group discussion on the law as a 
career, etc. 


3. ARMY GENERAL, REGIONAL, AND CON. 
VALESCENT HOSPITALS, ZI 


EDUCATIONAL RECONDITIONING 


Concerned with the psychological, social, and occupational 
readjustment of the hospitalized soldier who is about to leave 
the service. These adjustments are facilitated by: 


1. Group orientation to direct thinking toward the prob- 
lems and opportunities of civilian life, including motion pic- 
tures, library reading, and programs broadcast over hospital 
public address systems. 

2. Educational guidance and counseling coordinated with 
that offered by Separation Classification personnel, Veterans 
Administration, the Red Cross, etc. Individual study is 
encouraged and classes are available in subjects intended to 
assist in readjustment; patients may apply to civilian schools 
and receive academic credit for Army experience and train- 
ing. Try-out work experience is provided in some instances 
through arrangements with local industries. 

3. Pre-technical and exploratory shop training in conva- 
lescent hospitals includes work in seven job families; auto- 
motive mechanics, radio and electricity, graphic arts, business 
education, agriculture, woodworking, metalworking, and 
music. 


SEPARATION CLASSIFICATION AND COUNSELING 


Men receiving medical discharges pass through separation 
processes at hospitals (see Educational and Vocational 
Readjustment under Separation Centers). 

Representatives of the United States Employment Service 
and of the Veterans Administration are present to assist in 
vocational or educational planning. Personal Affairs Officers 
(see Personal Readjustment under Inactive Theatres) are 
also available for consultation. 


4. SEPARATION CENTERS 


SEPARATION PROCEDURES 


Able-bodied men leaving the service will pass through 
Separation Centers which complete final processing. Medi- 
cally discharged men will pass through the same final pro- 
cessing at Army General and Regional Hospitals (see Physical 
Reconditioning under Army General, Regional, and Conva- 
lescent Hospitals). 

Separation classification and counseling covers: 

(1) Orientation.—A group discussion and motion picture 
dealing with the veteran’s return home and his readjustment. 
(Continued on p. 16) 
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Navy's Civil 
Readjustment 
Program 


By LT. COMDR. JOHN W. CORRIS, USNR, 
O fficer-in-Charge, 
Civil Readjustment Section, 
Demobilization Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


THE CIVIL READJUSTMENT PROGRAM of the 
United States Navy is dedicated to assisting her men 
and women to prepare for their return to civilian life. 
Since demobilization is still a thing of the future the 
major part of the job is ahead. The Navy can have 
no demobilization when war ends in Europe; that must 
wait until the complete and final defeat of Japan. 
However, the Civil Readjustment Program is already 
in action and the pattern for V-Day being molded. 
In the latter part of 1942 liaison was established by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel with the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower Commission. 
On 5 January 1943 provision was made officially by 
the Navy to permit representatives of the United 
States Employment Service to interview and counsel 
prospective dischargees in the naval hospitals prior to 
their discharge. Here the first real step was taken in 
providing for the readjustment of naval personnel to 
civilian life. This so-called Hospital Program developed 
into the present day comprehensive Civil Readjust- 
ment Program. 
The Navy is already having day-to-day experience 
with the separation of naval personnel, for in this 
branch of the armed forces, as in all others, a number 
of men leave the service each month. During Decem- 
ber 1944 approximately 15,500 persons were separated 
from the naval service. These men and women are 
given every assistance by:the Navy in order that they 
may adjust themselves again to civilian life. In help- 
ing them the Navy is developing ways and means 
efficiently to assist the great masses of its men and 
women to be released when final victory is achieved. 


In November 1944 a Demobilization Division was 
established in the Bureau of Naval Personnel to plan, 
perfect, and coordinate the machinery for returning 
to civilian life those persons not required in the post- 
war Navy. The Civil Readjustment Program became 
the responsibility of one of the three sections of this 
new Division. 

The Navy in the Civil Readjustment Program will 
not function as an employment agency, nor will the 
work of existing governmental agencies be duplicated. 
The Civil Readjustment Program will provide an in- 
formational service for the dischargee advising him 
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STARTING THEM OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


fully of his rights and benefits and referring him to 
the appropriate governmental agencies from which he 
may secure first-hand specific help and guidance. 

At the present time, the Navy’s program is organ- 
ized on a naval district and station basis. Each of the 
11 Naval Districts within the continental limits of the 
United States and the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand has a District Civil Readjustment Officer serv- 
ing on the Commandant’s staff. These officers have 
been indoctrinated through conferences in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel where aims and objectives of 
the program were outlined and policies and proce- 
dures reviewed in detail. The District Civil Readjust- 
ment Officers are charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining liaison with the WMC and other Fed- 
eral agencies at the State level. They are also re- 
sponsible for the training and indoctrination of the 
Activity Civil Readjustment Officers who have been 
appointed at naval activities in the United States dis- 
charging personnel. Thus the Civil Readjustment 
Program provides a trained Civil Readjustment Officer 
on hand at every exit point from the Navy to service 
all dischargees. 

To perfect the Civil Readjustment Program and 
provide the necessary facilities and machinery to de- 
mobilize expeditiously thousands of naval personnel 
following the cessation of hostilities, an Experimental 
Personnel Redistribution Center has been established 
at the Naval Training Center, Lido Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. Through this center are now processed 
most of the enlisted personnel being separated from 
the naval service in the Third Naval District. An- 
other Experimental Personnel Redistribution Center 
has been commissioned and is now being “fitted out” 
at Navy Pier, Chicago, Illinois. This center will service 
naval personnel being discharged in the Ninth Naval 
District. The program, procedures, and techniques 
developed at these Experimental Centers will be used 
as a pattern for other centers of this type to be estab- 
lished, as necessary, throughout the Nation. By these 
experiments the Navy will have tested and proved its 
demobilization and civil readjustment processes before 
general demobilization begins. 


When a Navy man is discharged from the service 
from any naval station he is given a complete physical 
examination, his records are brought up to date, and 
his pay accounts are straightened out. He receives the 
first $100 of his mustering-out pay (any further pay- 
ments come to him in monthly installments). Forms 
are provided on which he may apply for continuous 
or.conversion of his National Service Life Insurance. 
If he was previously employed, notification is sent to 
his employer on the day of discharge. The most im- 
portant step in the process is the interview of the 
dischargee by the Civil Readjustment Officer. The 
Civil Readjustment Officer goes over with him, point 
by point, his rights and benefits as a veteran and 
determines whether his discharge papers are complete 
with respect to any items that might affect his eligi- 
bility for these benefits. The Officer also explains all 
items of interest concerning available educational aid; 
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sources of private or governmental job opportunities; 
loans for home, business or farm; vocational training 
and any related subject that might prove helpful. 
Having ascertained what provisions or prospects are 
of special interest to the dischargee, the Civil Read- 
justment Officer directs him specifically to the place 
or places where he can obtain further information in 
connection with his particular requirements. During 
the interview each man is provided with the following: 

1. A copy of the booklet, Your Ricuts AnD BENE- 
rirs—A Hanpy Gum For VETERANS OF THE ARMED 
Forces AND THEIR DEPENDENTS. Published by the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, it out- 
lines the principal rights, privileges, responsibilities 
and benefits of veterans, and tells where and how to 
obtain further information. 

2. A Notice of Separation (Form 553), the origi- 
nal of which is given to the dischargee and copies 
forwarded to certain governmental agencies. This 
report of separation provides in general the following 
information: name, address, insurance data, ratings 
held, service schools attended and courses taken, off- 
duty educational courses completed, Selective Service 
data, the type of job held before entry into service, 
and the name and address of the last employer. 

3. A written description of the duties of the high- 
est rating held by the dischargee while in the Navy 
and a list of comparable civilian occupations. This 
provides any prospective employer with valuable in- 
formation concerning the veteran’s Navy experience 
and indicates the kinds of civilian jobs he is best 
qualified to perform. 

Naval personnel being separated from the service 
through Experimental Personnel Redistribution Cen- 
ters and many Naval Hospitals have an opportunity to 
consult with the representatives of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, USES, American Red Cross and other 
accredited agencies and groups. Navy Chaplains, 
Insurance Officers, and Educational Service Officers 
are located at each center to give specialized informa- 
tion in their respective fields. Because of the small 
number of personnel being discharged from some 








(Continued from p. 14) 
(2) Separation Classification—For each man leaving the 
service, a Separation Qualification record, Form 100, will be 
prepared on the basis of Army records and a personal inter- 
view at the Separation Center. This form will include brief 
summaries of the veteran’s educational and occupational 
history, both before and during his Army service. For those 
men wishing to follow a trade learned in the Army, conver- 
sions will be made of military skills to civilian jobs (a manual 
has been prepared to show these conversions: SpreciaL Arps 
FoR PracinGc Mivirary PERSONNEL IN CrviLian Joss). 
(3) Separation Counseling—For those individuals who 
desire it, a separation counseling service is available. Spe- 
cially selected and trained military personnel will give assis- 
tance in making general vocational or educational plans, 
supply information on such matters as National Service Life 
Insurance or veterans’ benefits, and refer the veteran to those 
agencies in his home community set up to help him further. 
(4) Card to Previous Employer, Form 519.—This card 
will be mailed to the employer for whom he last worked 
before induction. It is a notification of separation. 
(5) Separation Classification Libraries—Each separation 
center and hospital will have a library of materials relating 


naval activities it is not always practicable to have the 
above agencies and officers present in addition to the 
Civil Readjustment Officer but, in any case, every 
dischargee is fully informed in regard to his rights 
and benefits as a veteran. If after the dischargee 
has returned home he still has questions or problems 
concerning his rights and benefits, he is at liberty to 
consult with or direct inquiries to the District Civil 
Readjustment Officer of his home district. His ques- 
tions are answered, and he is referred again directly 
to the cognizant agencies. 

Naval personnel on active duty are kept up to date 
on legislation or directives affecting their rights and 
benefits as veterans through ship and station publica- 
tions and the BurEAu oF NAvAL PERSONNEL INFor- 
MATION BULLETIN, which is distributed every month 
to more than 3 million officers and men. Other litera- 
ture pertaining to veterans’ rights is also available 
through Civil Readjustment Officers. 

Much of the necessary preparation for a return to 
civilian life begins long before a man is discharged 
from the service. The Navy’s Educational Services 
Program enables all naval personnel to take advan- 
tage of off-duty classes, self-teaching courses, and 
correspondence courses that will be beneficial to them 
both while in the service and after separation from it. 
The Educational Services Program enables the Navy 
man whose studies were interrupted to make up some 
of the school time lost by joining the service. In 
addition to these courses former naval personnel will 
receive academic credit in many institutions for naval 
training and experience. 

By continuous and close cooperation and liaison 
with various governmental and private agencies and 
through the processes and experiments outlined above, 
the Navy is planning ahead now for the expeditious 
demobilization and efficient readjustment to civilian 
life of naval personnel to be separated from the naval 
service in the days to come, the Navy is going all out 
this time to “take care of her own” and to start every 
one of her many sons and daughters off on the 
right foot along the path to useful, happy citizenship. 
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to occupational and educational opportunities. This library 
will supplement the work of the separation counselor. 


(6) Educational and Vocational Films and Film Strips.— 
Motion pictures and film strips are being developed to pre- 
sent the problems of the veteran, and to provide useful 
vocational and educational information for men about to 
leave the service. 

Representatives of the Veterans Administration, Civil Ser- 
vice, and the United States Employment Service are available 
for educational or occupational consultation at Separation 
Centers. 


5. AFTER DISCHARGE 
INFORMATION 


Veterans may apply for information to the Personal Affairs 
Officer at any Army post, camp, or station for information 
on such subjects as monetary benefits, hospitalization, re- 
employment rights, availability of educational and vocational, 
training opportunities, and names and locations of agencies 
concerned with the foregoing matters or other subjects of 
particular interest to the individual servicemen or their 
dependents. 


EE 
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Industry 
Reintegrates 
Veterans 


“OUR OBJECTIVE is to provide a job for every 
qualified veteran and to try to help every veteran 
qualified for a job.” 


This admirable slogan of the International Harves- 
ter Company strikes the keynote of programs set up 
by several major firms seeking to assume their share 
of the responsibility for speedily returning veterans 
“Joe” and “Joan” to satisfactory employment in 
civilian life. They want to reinstate former employ- 
ees and especially the handicapped among them who 
are anxious to return to former work associations. 
They also wish to offer employment to as many other 
veterans as they can presently absorb. And beyond 
that, they have their sights leveled on the post-war 
period when their employment problems and the need 
for counseling services to the handicapped will be 
multiplied. Industry, as well as battle, has taken its 
toll of casualties and thereby added to the ranks of 
the handicapped for whom jobs will have to be found. 

Employers have discovered that the types of prob- 
lems presented by returning veterans are mainly two: 
(1) placing the handicapped in suitable jobs; and 
(2) finding improved assignments for former employ- 
ees who return from the service with new and greater 
skill and vastly broadened experience. These tasks, 
however, are not unlike the employment problems of 
war production, when necessity required that workers 
be employed at their highest skills, and that handi- 
capped individuals be used to replace service inductees 
on our production lines. In these tasks counseling 
played an ever increasing role, and the experience 
‘then gained is now reflected in the expanding pro- 
grams developed by major industries to meet the 
needs of mustered-out servicemen.* 

The extent of these needs quickly became apparent. 
Re-employment in former or comparable jobs was not 
going to be a perfunctory, cut-and-dried matter, but 
presented new and complicating factors. Employers 
found that the men who were coming back were 
different in many respects from the lads who went to 
war. They were matured, had acquired additional or 
new skills, had a greater sense of responsibility; in 
short, many of them had grown beyond the jobs they 
had left. A former clerk who became a captain in the 
Air Force didn’t intend, nor was he expected, to come 
back to the old job; he wanted to go forward. In 
some instances the employee returned with a handi- 
cap, sometimes physical, sometimes psychological. 





* Women are here and hereafter included in the term. 
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COMPOSITE PICTURE OF COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


Perhaps its nature would not interfere with perfor- 
mance in familiar tasks, but again it might become 
necessary to alter machinery or working conditions in 
order to adapt the job to the individual. If this was 
impracticable, then a different job would have to be 
found for the returned employee. This service to the 
handicapped superimposed additional problems of a 
medical and safety character for personnel divisions. 
There were, too, changed plant conditions to be met, 
and the inevitable problems of readjusting staffs to 
make way for the returning servicemen. 


Preserving Old Ties 


A large part of the planning for the eventual re- 
turn of employees serving with the armed forces lay 
in preliminaries—those things to be done for the men 
while they were still in the service to keep unbroken 
the tie of employer-employee relationship. Many firms 
approached this objective in much the same manner. 

First there was the desired and recognized necessity 
for keeping contact with the men in the armed forces 
wherever they were. This had high morale value, not 
only in making the man feel that he still “belonged” 
and always would “belong” but to assure him that the 
employer he left had his civilian interests at heart, 
that a job with a future was awaiting his return. 
Pamphlets, booklets, house organs, and special com- 
munications followed the serviceman wherever he 
went. They told him what the company and his fel- 
low workers were doing, and invited him to send in 
news about himself. The contact had another pur- 
pose, too, to keep him abreast of company regulations 
on such things as re-employment, seniority, group in- 
surance, vacation credits for time in the military ser- 
vice, pension plans, etc. The employee was urged to 
keep his records with the company current by sending 
in reports on special army training and assignments. 

A letter sent by the Radio Corporation of America 
to its men and women in the service shows how one 
company is setting the stage for their return: 


No matter where you are, or how busy you may be, there 
must be moments when you think about the job to which 
you:will come back when the war is over. 


We want you to know that we, too, are giving a lot of 
thought to your post-war job. 


We want, among other things, to make it possible for you 
to use any skills which you developed through training or 
experience in the armed forces. Also, we are arranging to 
give job training to provide additional skills and job knowl- 
edge that may be needed. 


All of this, of course, will take some planning, so we are 
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SPEEDY RE-EMPLOYMENT of the millions of 
young men and women now in the armed services is 
one of industry’s major problems and responsibilities 
—and a subject of vital interest to every American. 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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asking members of the RCA family in the armed forces to 
answer a few questions. Your answers on the enclosed sheet 
will help us to be better prepared for your return. 


We are immensely proud of the men and women from the 
RCA family who are in uniform, and the best wishes of all 
your former associates at RCA are with you. We are looking 
forward to the happy day when peace is won and we can 
welcome you back home. 


Another preliminary of Industry’s plans for vet- 
erans was a many-angled survey of jobs and a coding 
of jobs in relation to possible performance by the 
handicapped. How many and what types of jobs had 
been vacated by service inductees? What percentage 
of these jobs could reasonably be expected to be filled 
again by returning servicemen? What jobs would or 
would not remain open to men with varying degrees 
of handicap? What mechanical adjustments could be 
made to “save” jobs for the handicapped? What were 
future employment prospects? How many new work- 
ers (veterans and others) could be absorbed in the 
post-war period? 

With such information to guide them, the com- 
panies were able to undertake a study of probable 
training and counseling needs, the character of super- 
vision, and the medical and adjustive services that 
would be necessary to see the veteran through the full 
period of his reorientation in civilian life. 


Full Employment Opportunities Pledged to Veterans 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co. substantially expresses 
the views of other employers in describing its plan for 
veterans: 


Our men and women who are fighting this war to preserve 
the American way of life all look to the day when victory 
will be won and they may lay down their arms, return to 
their homes and resume their gainful employment. 


This company’s plan for the return of employees now 
serving in the armed forces can be stated simply. The 
company to the best of its ability will provide full employ- 
ment opportunities to employees returning from military 
service. 

This is a pledge that comes from the heart of every man 
and woman who is a part of this company. For although 
we who have served on the home front have served well, we 
are the first to recognize that the toughest job of all was 
assigned to those who used the arms we made. 


In the veterans’ programs reviewed, there is a simi- 
larity, too, in basic policies, the general pattern of 
organizational set-up, and the channeling of employ- 
ees through the re-employment and readjustment 
process. 

Management is living up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the re-employment provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act and insofar as possible is 
going beyond legal requirements. In some cases it has 
arranged for indefinite extension of the legal period 
in which honorably discharged veterans are expected 
to apply for reinstatement in former jobs. Originally 
40 days, an amendment to the Selective Training and 
Service Act increased this period to 90 days, but the 
liberality of many employers extends beyond this, 
granting unlimited leaves of absence in unusual cases, 
where the character of illness or injury will require a 
long period of convalescence. Such a leave of absence 
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automatically terminates if the employee accepts other 
employment without the approval of the company. 
If the employee fails to resume employment at the 
end of such leave, and he fails to obtain an extension, 
he will be automatically dropped from the company 
rolls on the basis of a voluntary quit. He will also be 
dropped as a voluntary quit if he fails to make appli- 
cation for re-employment in the legal or extended 
period set by the company, at the end of which his 
“military leave” automatically terminates. If such 
military leave lapses because of uncontrollable factors, 
managements usually permit applications for rein- 
statement under certain specified conditions. 

Most of the programs are silent on the subject of 
reinstatement for former employees dishonorably dis- 
charged from a branch of the service. Others indi- 
cate, however, that since a dishonorable discharge 
automatically nullifies a military leave of absence, an 
employee so discharged from the service would have 
to be considered as a new applicant, which would 
mean, of course, that he relinquishes all rights and 
privileges attaching to his former service with the 
company. 

On the whole, only a minority of returning service- 
men are expected to be affected by re-employment 
rights—one out of five, according to one estimate. 
Mr. Ralph M. Monk, Director of Industrial Relations 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., in an address delivered 
at a “Forum on Veteran Re-employment,” made this 
comment: 


“I have read many plans which are limited to a recital of 
the legal provisions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. In our opinion, the entire problem of veteran place- 
ment extends beyond that of merely repeating the Act. As a 
matter of fact, it is estimated that only 2 or 3 out of every 
10 men in service are covered by the Act and the remainder 
will be confronted with the problem of finding jobs without 
the benefit of job priorities provided under the Act.” 


The general policy of the industry programs studied 
for this article is to encourage younger men, if found 
by appropriate testing and investigation to be of pro- 
fessional calibre, to return to school or college to com- 
plete their educations under the aegis of the GI Bill 
of Rights. Younger men not prepared or endowed to 
undertake higher education will receive personal 
guidance and individual assistance in the selection of 
appropriate training for a chosen field of work. Train- 
ing directors of a firm frequently act in an advisory 
capacity, helping the veteran to chart his future plans. 
When a veteran takes time out for education or spe- 
cial training, he will not affect his re-employment 
rights with his former employer. The procedure 
usually is to formally “reinstate” him and then grant 
an educational leave of absence. 


Single Direction for Veterans Programs 


The programs for hiring, counseling, and adjust- 
ment of former servicemen, it is generally agreed by 
the companies should be coordinated under one 
head. Known variously as “Veteran Coordinator,” 
“Veteran Counselor,” or “Veteran Personnel Inter- 
viewer,” he is chosen for his knowledge of com- 
pany organization and operation, his maturity, tact, 
intelligence, warm and sympathetic personality, and 
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his sincere interest in and desire to help veterans. 
If possible, a veteran is chosen for the job. To func- 
tion effectively, he must be well-grounded in the basic 
principles of counseling,—thorough and objective 
analysis of the individual, his abilities, needs and 
problems; he must possess understanding to see things 
through the eyes of the disabled and know how to 
counteract errors of judgment. He must be able to 
interpret plans to the handicapped individual so that 
he can participate fully in the plan to capitalize his 
assets and minimize his disability—for such is the 
essence of selective placement. The veteran counselor 
must also keep abreast of laws, rulings, regulations and 
interpretations affecting the interests of veterans. He 
will maintain contact with all agencies, Federal, State, 
and local, handling veterans affairs. He will collate 
all information concerning the veteran, including 
data on the application blank, medical records, pre- 
vious record of employment, service training and ex- 
perience, tests, and the like. 


Supervisor Can Expedite Adjustment 


Management places great weight on the role that 
supervision plays in the successful adjustment of the 
veteran on the job. The Training Divisions of the 
individual companies conduct employee conferences 
so that supervisors may become familiar with the 
multiple aspects of reintegrating veterans into the 
organization. The men are acquainted with policies 
and procedures pertaining to veterans, types of prob- 
lems they may be expected to present, techniques for 
handling veterans in the work-social relationships, 
special considerations in the placement of handi- 
capped individuals, and the techniques of follow-up. 

The Radio Corporation of America distributes a 
small pocket-sized card reminding its supervisors that 
what GI Joe wants is (1) a chance to succeed, (2) to 
feel his job is important, (3) to forget unpleasant 
experiences, (4) to be treated as an individual, (5) to 
“belong” to the group, (6) to receive the same con- 
sideration as others, and (7) to have security and job 
satisfaction. 


Individual programs without exception stress the 
fullest possible cooperation with all existing organiza- 
tions participating in the over-all program for speedy 
readjustment of returning servicemen, including such 
agencies as the Veterans Administration, Selective 
Service Re-employment Committeemen, the Veterans 
Employment Service and the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the War Manpower Commission, the 
rehabilitation agencies, and veterans’ committees of 
clvic groups and servicemen’s organizations. 

The progress and performance of every veteran 
placed on a job is to be carefully checked periodically. 
There will be continuous follow-up until his reorienta- 
tion is complete, and supervisors are encouraged to 
make suggestions which might expedite this ultimate 
adjustment of the employee. 

There is also general agreement on other phases of 
the programs for returning servicemen. Employment 
procedures for the veterans dovetail with regular hir- 
Ing practices of the companies and every effort is 
made to avoid the impression that veterans are being 
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singled out for treatment different from that accorded 
other job applicants. Particular emphasis is placed on 
selective placement of the handicapped because of 
the necessity for safeguarding these employees from 
hazards that might further aggravate their impair- 
ments. Experience has shown that returning to for- 
mer employment in familiar surroundings is more 
important to this group than it is to other servicemen 
and management is anxious to make every effort to 
help them. It is willing to combine mechanical ad- 
justments with special training if necessary to clear 
the way for re-employment and continued progress 
of its handicapped servicemen. 

Where “temporary” employees (those who suc- 
ceeded to the jobs of original inductees) are displaced 
by the return of servicemen, they will generally be 
assigned to comparable jobs for which they are quali- 
fied. If future employment conditions should cause 
any of these to be laid off, they would be given a 
preferential hiring status when suitable jobs again 
become available. 

Protection of seniority in many companies resolves 
the problem of permanent vs. temporary. employees. 
A booklet of The International Harvester Company, 
for employees in military service, explains its policy 
this way: 

While you are in military service, you are accumulating 
seniority just as if you were working for the company every 
day. When you return, your employment record at the 
operation where you worked before entering service will be 
credited with all the time you spent in service, plus the time 
(up to 90 days) between your honorable discharge from 
service and your application for re-employment. Therefore, 
you have a higher seniority standing on your job than any- 


one who may have been hired to work on that job while you 
were away. 


There are, of course, situations where one employee went 
into military service and another employee, hired to fill that 
job, later went into service also. In such cases, seniority 

ives the first claim on the job to the employee who orig- 
inally held it. The company will do its best to provide 
another job for the second employee, in accordance with his 
seniority and ability. 

All of the things discussed thus far—the prelimi- 
naries to programs, the contact with the veterans 
wherever they are, the philosophy and policies under- 
lying the program, and the organization of procedures 
are all reflected in the actual counseling of an indi- 
vidual veteran. 

To get a close-up of this activity as it operates in 
one large company, let us follow a veteran through 
the channels of re-employment. 

When the veteran reports to the employment office, 
he is turned over to the veterans’ counselor who has a 
short informal visit with him and then arranges a 
welcome-back meeting with various officials including 
the industrial relations manager, the superintendent, 
and others. The veteran is also given an opportunity 
to visit in his old department. 

Reporting back to the counselor’s office, he com- 
pletes a special application form covering pertinent 
details of his military experience that will assist in 
proper placement. The counselor then conducts the 
veteran to the medical division for a physical exami- 
nation. The physician will record his endings, classify 
the veteran, code any disablement in terms of work 
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possibilities, make recommendations and indicate any 
restrictions in employment called for by the veteran’s 
disability, if any. The coding of a veteran’s job 
actually precedes his return; it is effected mainly by 
job analysts, and checked by the medical officer at 
the time of his examination and recommendations. 

If the veteran is physically O.K., or his disability is 
such that it does not make him unemployable in his 
own type of work, he may be returned to his former 
job or one of comparable nature. Or, he may be 
employable in his old job if machinery or working 
conditions are adapted to his limitations. If his handi- 
cap is of a more serious nature, the doctor may recom- 
mend that he be placed only on specified types of work, 
or he may forbid an immediate work assignment. 

With the Medical Division’s recommendations and 
other pertinent information before him, the counselor 
will be in a position to discuss specific employment 
possibilities with the veteran, or advise as to some 
other course of action. If he wants his old job back, 
and the medical officer has placed no restrictions on 
his re-employment, he may have it. Or, if he has 
gained new or additional skills in the service, he may 
be offered a better position than he held before his 
induction. He may also get an offer of a higher posi- 
tion if at the time of entry into the military service, 
he was in line for promotion. 

Once his re-employment is decided upon, his actual 
reinstatement is prefaced by a short period of on-the- 
job training, the best way, supervisors have found, to 
“remove the rust of job inactivity.” 

If pre-employment training or vocational rehabili- 
tation has been recommended for the veteran, he may 
be referred to a plant psychological testing unit for a 
complete inventory of aptitudes, ability, and interests, 
or for a check on some specific ability, aptitude, inter- 
est, or personality trait necessary for success in some 
possible field of work. In this unit, use is made of 
such aids as WMC’s Speciat Alps For Piacinc Navy 
PERSONNEL IN CrvILiAN Joss, SPECIAL AIDS FOR 
Pracinc Miuirary PrerRsoNNEL IN CrviLiAN Joss 
(ENLISTED ARMy PERSONNEL), and SELECTIVE PLACE- 
MENT OF THE HANDICAPPED. 

Veterans who may not be returned immediately to 
work will be encouraged to take whatever measures 
appear necessary to prepare themselves for possible 
future employment. They will be given full informa- 
tion on the training and medical restoration programs 
provided by various agencies. Since they cannot at 
once resume employment with the company they will 
be “reinstated” and then granted a leave of absence 
long enough to meet their individual requirements. 

Once a veteran ‘is placed in a job, he may not be 
transferred or released without notification and ap- 
proval of the Personnel Division. This is important 
to prevent arbitrary shifting about that might inter- 
fere with a veteran’s progress. 

Should a veteran resign after he is placed in a job, 
every effort will be made to get at the root of his 
trouble. He will be asked to disclose his reasons and 
in return the good and bad facts of his performance 
will be pointed out to him for any value they might 
have in his future job connections. If medical con- 
sultation is obviously needed, the veteran will be 
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frankly advised to seek it at his nearest veterans hos- 
pital and he will be given all possible aid in the 
procedure of applying for it. If he needs to contact 
some State or Federal agency, or has a problem that 
seems to come within the purview of a veterans’ 
organization, he will be directed to the appropriate 
agency, sometimes with a note of introduction to a 
proper official. If some injustice appears to have 
precipitated his resignation, the veteran’s case will be 
thoroughly investigated and final action will be 
deferred until all the facts are known. 

With very few exceptions industry finds its return- 
ing veterans are successfully adjusting themselves to 
former jobs and new work assignments. The following 
examples of the experience of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, St. Louis Plant, in its placement activi- 
ties can be duplicated by other firms with programs 
for the integration of veterans. Each placement ex- 
perience carries its lesson for future placement activi- 
ties. No such disadvantageous transfer as related in 
Example 3 below is likely to recur, since that type of 
experience has emphasized the necessity for including 
a policy in veterans’ programs requiring that all pro- 
posed transfers of véterans on the job be cleared 
through the personnel and medical divisions. 


1. A welder, who served 11 months overseas with the 
Seabees, was wounded when a Japanese shell exploded on 
contact with a cutting torch. His right hand was severely 
maimed. After hospitalization and convalescence, during 
which physiotherapy treatments restored 15 to 20 percent 
use of his hand, he applied for his old job. The interview 
disclosed that he had become proficient in the use of his left 
hand. He was given a trial as an arc welder and, using his 
left hand to hold the torch, is performing his duties very 
satisfactorily. 


2. A foreman who had been in service 1 year discovered 
upon applying for reinstatement that his old department had 
been disbanded. His work formerly had been in the final 
assembly department and it was necessary, in order to pre- 
serve his status as foreman, to adapt his work experience, 
Army training and natural aptitude, to one of several sub- 
assembly departments. The selection was made after con- 
sultation with supervision and the Medical Department. The 
man was given a 3-weeks’ training period on the job, at the 
completion of which he was assigned to supervision of a 
certain section—new to him. He is performing his new 
duties very capably. 


3. A discharged Seabee, veteran of 13 months service 
overseas, was assigned as a bench assembler near a noisy area 
but not directly in it. His progress there was satisfactory. 
In a few weeks he was transferred, because of shortage of 
work in his department, to a riveting crew in an extremely 
noisy area. The transfer came to the attention of the Vet- 
eran Coordinator as the result of an investigation of spoilage 
of a piece of material. The resultant inquiry and interview 
disclosed that the veteran’s progress had come to an abrupt 
halt at the time of his transfer to the extremely noisy area. 
The man was immediately transferred to another department 
and there, in a different environment and doing a different 


. type of work, his work and physical progress resumed their 


upward trend at once. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The theme of the April 1945 issue of the MANPOWER 
REVIEW will be: 


“VER’s* REVIEW EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
OF VETERANS.” 


* Veterans Employment Representatives. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PERFECTS PLANS FOR— 


Counselin gon 
Farm Careers 


PRACTICAL PLANS to help returning veterans and 
demobilized war-production workers determine their 
fitness or aptitude for agricultural and related pursuits 
have been formulated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture against the time when general demobilization of 
the armed forces and reconversion of war industry 
will create thousands of farm applicants. 

At the request of the War Food Administration, the 
Extension Service has taken the leadership in develop- 
ing an educational advisory service to returning vet- 
erans wishing to enter farming, and a general outline 
of the suggested plan for rendering this advisory 
assistance. 

In thus preparing to guide veterans toward sound 
farming opportunities, the advisory service is seeking 
to avoid the mistakes and heartbreak resulting from 


investment in poor land and land at inflated prices 


that followed World War I. 


During the next few years probably a million or 
more young men and women in the armed services or 
in war industry will be looking for work in agricul- 
ture. Many, but not all, of them will have had farm 
experience. Their ability will range from that ex- 
pected of a farm laborer to that required for opera- 
tion of a specialized commercial farm. Their assets 
will run from nothing to the capital required for the 
ownership of a going business. 

For farm boys returning to their home communities 
the principal counseling job will be to help them enter 
farming under the most favorable conditions possible. 
Veterans who have limited farm experience will be 
advised to take further training in an agricultural 
school or to acquire practical knowledge by working 
for a successful farmer for a year or so. The difficult 
groups confronting counselors will be the “war weary” 
escapists who have acquired a notion that farming 
will be a cure-all for their difficulties; and city-bred 
boys who having tasted the freedom of the great open 
spaces, set out to seek farming or ranching jobs as an 
idyllic haven. It will require tact and patience to 
temper misguided ambitions to proved abilities, which 
in the last analysis will usually be found to be in 
industrial employment. 

Helping all these persons to get headed in the right 
direction will be one of agriculture’s most important 
post-war problems. To meet it with fairness to the 
individual, and with due regard for the welfare of 
agriculture and the Nation, will demand both careful 
planning and positive guidance efforts. 

One way to avoid undesirable consequences is to 
help veterans and other settlers to be on the alert and 
to have all the facts before they make decisions. 
Every effort should be made to help those returning 
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to the land after this war to avoid mistakes insofar as 
possible. The Department believes that local citizens, 
as represented on the veterans agricultural advisory 
committees, can help most. These committees are now 
organized in two-thirds of the Nation’s counties and 
the remaining counties have similar committees in 
process of organization. The committees include ex- 
perienced farmers who are representative of the major 
types of farming in the county and are usually fairly 
well distributed over the county. Other local people, 
particularly local representatives of Federal and State 
agencies dealing with agricultural problems fre- 
quently assist the committees. They will serve in an 











SHALL I BE A FARMER? 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN in the armed forces who has 
decided to go into the farming business, or who is trying to 
do so, will find the United States Department of Agriculture 
eager to provide him with all the information it has relating 
to the subject. 


Anticipating this service on behalf of returning veterans, 
the Department of Agriculture has published a booklet 
written by Paul V. Maris, Director of the Farm Ownership 
Division of the Farm Security Administration, entitled 
SHALL I Be a FarMER? which has been widely distributed 
among service personnel. 


The foreword by the Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, is a message to men and women of our armed 
forces, and reads in part as follows: 


“T have spent most of my life on a farm. I know some- 
thing of the satisfactions and something of the discourage- 
ments experienced by the typical American farmer. I do not 
hesitate to commend farming to anyone who chooses that 
occupation with a full knowledge of all that is involved, pro- 
vided he can obtain an adequate farm and sufficient equip- 
ment and capital to enable him to succeed and provided he 
does not go heavily into debt to buy a farm at a higher price 
than its long-time earning capacity will justify.” 


The booklet itself discusses dream vs. real farms, kinds of 
farms, how to get started, what it costs, where to get the 
money to buy, equip, and operate a farm, how to estimate 
income and expenses, farm opportunities for veterans with 
pensionable disabilities, and other aspects of this mode of 
livelihood. Vignette cartoons help to drive home the logic 
of the advice offered. 


The booklet also calls attention to correspondence and 
self-study courses on many farm subjects available to service- 
men and women. A card or letter to the Commandant of 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wis., will 
bring necessary information on group study classes. for Army 
personnel and by writing the Educational Services Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps personnel can obtain similar facts. Non-service in- 
quiries on special agricultural subjects should be addressed 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
or to the State Agricultural College in the State in which 
the prospective farmer expects to locate or to the local 
county agricultural agent. 


A private first class of the U. S. Marine Corps gave the 
booklet enthusiastic endorsement when he commented: 
“This booklet ought to be read by every war veteran who 
plans to go into the farming business.” 

The booklet may be had for the asking at any service 
center on request to the county agent’s office or to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Veterans May Consult With Department of Commerce 


on Small Business 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE will help 
the veteran who is pondering the problem of whether 
or not to set up his own small business. Information 
about many aspects of business is available from the 
Department and can be secured through personal 
inquiry or in published form on request to the Depart- 
ment in Washington offices or to one of the 26 field 
offices scattered throughout the country. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is now engaged in preparing a series of books on 
establishing and operating different kinds of business. 
These books are being written at the behest of the 
War Department and when published, may be obtained 
by servicemen and women through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wis., and the 
Educational Services Section, Training Division, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. The 
Department of Commerce is also seeking authorization 
for the issuance of a civilian edition of these books. 

The Bureau gathers, analyzes, and distributes busi- 
ness statistics for those in or planning to establish a 
business. It also watches business trends, anticipates 
the needs of business, and devises ways and means to 








meet and overcome problems of operation. Recent 
releases of the Bureau discuss both domestic and 
foreign markets after the war. 

Because one of the chief pitfalls of business is the 
failure to keep adequate records, the Bureau has pub- 
lished Recorp KEEPING For SMALL Stores, a simple 
and easy guide to record keeping. 

Other planning aids have been released from time 
to time, one of the more recent being a Cueck List 
FOR ESTABLISHING A Retait Business. Another more 
recent aid, THE BusInESSMAN’s BuREAU, Carries a 
detailed description of the program of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It is available on 
request at any one of the Bureau’s 26 field offices. 

The veteran who wants information on the current 
national business picture or who wishes to obtain any 
of the published aids from the Department of Com- 
merce should visit his nearest field office, located in 
the major cities of the country. These offices, staffed 
with specialists who are trained and experienced in 
business, will be glad to give all assistance possible to 
the veteran who wants to become a businessman. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 603 Rhodes Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Charleston 3, S. C., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill, 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 750 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo., 566 Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1018 New Federal Bldg. 
Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 724 Dwight Bldg. 


advisory capacity only and will have no part in mak- 
ing farm loans available to veterans under the terms 
of the GI Bill. By arrangement with the Veterans 
Administration, the processing of applications for 
guaranty of loans for agricultural purposes, that is 
ascertaining whether they meet the provisions of the 
bill and the regulations of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and recommendations for or against their ap- 
proval, has been delegated to the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Food Administration. 
Under an arrangement between the War Food 
Administration and the Selective Service System, 
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Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post Office and Courthouse. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 201 Federal Office Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., 408 Maritime Bldg. 

New York 18, N. Y., 17th Floor, 130 W. 42d st. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1510 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 S.-W. Morrison St. 
Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 801 E. Broad St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Customhouse. 

Savannah, Ga., 403 U. S. Post Office and Courthouse Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 
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returning soldiers interested in agriculture will be 
referred to the county extension agent’s office by local 
Selective Service Boards. The county agent—the focal 
point of contact and placement will supply informa- 
tion of a general character and for individual assis- 
tance of a specific or specialized nature, will refer 
the veteran to an appropriate member of the local 
veterans agricultural advisory committee. 

Many of the committees have already surveyed the 
farming opportunities in their counties and have en- 
listed the support of bankers, real estate men, and 
others in evaluating farming prospects, listing saleable 
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farm properties, and the like. 

Information is also being gathered on the location 
of farms for sale or lease, equitable leasing agree- 
ments, amount of capital required for operating a 
farm both as renter and owner, sources of credit, safe 
margins of indebtedness, and data as to various types 
of farm openings or related fields such as farm 
machinery repair opportunities. 

In preparation for service on advisory committees, 
the farmers are receiving many different types of train- 
ing from extension personnel. Thus far this training 
has included land-classification tours; the study of soil 
maps, land-use planning reports, and special informa- 
tion prepared by extension services and other branches 
of the land-grant colleges; and the preparation of a 
business analysis of their own farms. In addition some 
committees are surveying the post-war plans of sol- 
diers and war workers, and adding farm women to 
the committees to provide advice to wives of prospec- 
tive farmers. 

Printed leaflets and bulletins (see box this page) 
concerning farming opportunities and limitations are 
being prepared by the cooperative extension services 
of the various States and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in support of the advisory service. The 
type of assistance contemplated for veterans does not 
differ in character from that which the Department’s 
Extension Service customarily provides, and which 


will still be available to anyone seeking it. However, 


there will be a manifold increase in the demands for 
such assistance when the armed forces begin large- 
scale demobilization and when industries begin con- 
version to peacetime work; it is in anticipation of this 
flood of demand that a program of aid is being per- 
fected and made ready to swing into operation once 
the green light of peacetime organization is turned on. 








(Continued from p. 11) 
personnel; under another the university provides test- 
ing services only; and under a third certain facilities 
other than counseling and testing are to be provided. 

Counseling is now being carried on at 53 regional 
offices of the Veterans Administration which are scat- 
tered throughout the country, approximately one in 
each State. Wherever the needs of the community 
demand it, however, a branch office of a regional 
office may be established. Considering the regional 
and branch offices and the 3 to 6 colleges in each 
State where guidance centers are planned, the 
total number and location of centers will make them 
readily accessible to veterans in any part of the coun- 
try. The Veterans Administration pays the transpor- 
tation expenses and the cost of room and board for 
veterans authorized to report to the counseling centers 
under the provisions of Public Law 16. 
to pursue to insure his future welfare. 

To assure their efficiency in counseling, vocational 
advisers employed by the Veterans Administration 
must have certification by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission that their qualifications in education and 
experience meet the requirements set forth in Civil 
Service announcements. These include at least 5 
years of full-time paid experience of which 3 years 
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must have been in special fields such as employment 
placement, personnel management, vocational guid- 
ance, occupational analysis, administration, scoring 
and interpretation of intelligence, aptitude and inter- 
est tests, etc. Requirements for the position of asso- 
ciate vocational adviser and assistant vocational 
adviser or psychometrist are similar, differing mainly 
in specifying 4 and 2 years respectively of previous 
full-time experience rather than 5 years. For a limited 
portion of this specialized experience, graduate study 
in a university in the appropriate fields may be substi- 
tuted, on the basis of 1 year for 8 months of experience. 

The vocational advisers of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for the most part have a doctor’s or the 
master’s degree in psychology, education, or personnel 
administration, and special training in the techniques 
of vocational advisement through courses of instruction 
provided by the Veterans Administration, in which 
there is intensive study of the MANUAL OF ADVISEMENT 
AND GuIDANCE, and opportunity for some clinical 
experience in actual rehabilitation cases. 


It is expected that persons on the staffs of co- 
operating educational institutions who are to serve as 
counselors at guidance centers shall have qualifica- 
tions in education and experience equivalent to those 
of the Veterans Administration advisers. 
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(Continued from p. 5) 


4. Locating Suitable Job: The counseling process 
is not complete until the applicant is satisfactorily 
employed. It is not always possible to find an imme- 
diate job that has a direct relationship to the voca- 
tional choice of the applicant. In such circustances, 
the counselor will help the applicant select available 
employment which is nearest his most suitable em- 
ployment. However, the search for suitable employ- 
ment will continue. 


5. Preparing Applicant or Employer for Referral 
to Job Opening: Some applicants may need assis- 
tance in preparing themselves for an interview with 
an employer, in order to overcome timidity, to recog- 
nize and “sell” their best points, and overcome other 
factors which have prevented them from obtaining 
jobs. Occasionally it may be desirable to talk to the 
employer in order to convince him of the applicant’s 
qualifications. 


6. Following Up om Placement or Training: 
Although it is not always necessary to follow up on an 
applicant placed in a job or training, it is sometimes 
necessary to check whether the job or training was 
suitable and how well the applicant adjusted to it. 


Few applicants who require counseling will need to 
go through all of the steps listed above. It is the 
responsibility of the local office to provide those aids 
needed by any applicant. 


Who Provides Counseling Service to Applicants? 
—The counseling program cannot be carried out suc- 
cessfully unless every local USES office staff member 
understands its objectives and operation and his part 
in it. Although certain staff members will specialize in 
counseling problems, all interviewers are responsible 
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for recognizing applicants who will need guidance. 
for referring them to the counselor, and later for col- 
laborating with the counselor in finding suitable joh 
openings for them. 


When Will the Counseling Program Be Intro- 
duced?—The counseling program cannot be carried 
out until specialized personnel have been thoroughly 
trained in the performance of the counseling func- 
tion, and the entire local office staff understands its 
responsibilities in the program. A careful training 
program will therefore precede the introduction of 
the counseling program in local offices. 

It calls first for a series of bi-regional and tri- 
regional conferences (now under way) to introduce 
the program to regional and State officials. State 
officials will then make the necessary arrangements 
for introducing the program in the State. Local office 
counselors will receive an 8-day training course, fol- 
lowed by continuous on-the-job training. These plans 
will cover training of staff to provide counseling ser- 
vices for veterans as quickly as possible. Full counsel- 
ing for all applicants will not be provided until after 
VE-Day except in the pilot offices being established 
now. In order that there may be available in each 
State a nucleus of trained staff around whom a full 
program can be quickly and effectively built and put 
into operation after VE-Day, counseling units will be 
established in from one to three offices in each State; 
persons selected from various parts of the State will 
be brought to them for on-the-job training. 








(Continued from p. 7) 

Trade, aptitude, and performance tests are avail- 
able only in local USES offices. Scientifically sound, 
simple to use, inexpensive, and applicable nationally, 
they cannot, however, be applied with success by per- 
sons untrained in their administration, scoring, and 
interpretation. 

Background information for the counselor can be 
obtained readily from Jos Descriptions (by indus- 
try) which, in addition to detailed descriptions of 
individual jobs, provide technical, historical, and eco- 
nomic data concerning the industries covered. INp1- 
VIDUAL Jos Descriptions which describe the. work 
performed, equipment used, training practices, em- 
ployment variables, and physical demands of single 
occupations have also been prepared for a large 
number of jobs. 

. Finally, a manual of PHysicat Demanps ANALY- 
SIs AND PuysicaL Capacities APPRAISAL has been 
recently published. While it does not purport to 
supply a plan for the selective placement of the 
handicapped, it does afford an interesting, positive 
approach through which the demands of jobs, as 
determined by job analysis, can be compared with the 
capacities of individuals as determined by medical or 
other examination. 

WMC and USES counselors have a variety of 
counseling tools, but unless they are utilized fully by 
persons trained to use them, they will not produce 
the results the Nation has a right to expect of a sound 
counseling program. This is distinctly not to say that 
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our present tools are perfect or that no new ones will 
be introduced; Washington headquarters is anxious 
to learn of needs for new tools created by new prob- 
lems encountered in the field. But new problems will 
be recognized only through well-grounded knowledge 
and intensive application of the tools we now have. 


Keep in mind the story of the farmer who was 
being high pressured by a farm equipment salesman 
who was trying to sell him a new gadget. “If you 
buy this tool,” the salesman said, “your farm will 
produce twice as much as it does now.” 


“Heck,” replied the farmer, “if I used the tools I 
have now my farm would produce three times as 
much.” 








At Press Time (cont’d from page 2) 


ployed in relatively unimportant jobs in critical 
activities; fourth, men engaged in relatively more im- 
portant jobs in essential activities; and fifth, men 
engaged in more important jobs in critical activities. 
If, however, a replacement is available for a regis- 
trant, he is to be classified as available for induction 
regardless of his place in any one of these five groups. 


Other than the young men coming of age, but one 
substantial source of men under 30 is left—the occu- 
pationally deferred. The armed forces need young 
men, and since the supply of those in the group 18 to 
25 is nearly exhausted, a substantial part of future 
calls, the Selective Service Director pointed out, will 
have to be filled with men in the age group 26 
through 29. 


@ The ninth annual report of the Social Security 
Board, submitted to Congress by the Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, recommends exten- 
sion of social security programs to cover more types 
of workers and give greater and new types of protec- 
tion to the bulk of American workers. 


The Board would extend and liberalize coverage of 
the unemployment insurance system to some 20 mil- 
lion workers at present excluded, the old-age and 
survivors insurance program to some 25 million addi- 
tional employees and self-employed persons, inaugu- 
rate a system of disability and sickness insurance, and 
extend Federal financial aid to State public assistance 
programs in line with economic capacity of the 
individual States. 


The report also reiterates the urgent recommenda- 
tion of the Social Security Board for action to protect 
members of the military services from continued loss 
of rights under old-age and survivors insurance. 


In urging the system of disability and sickness in- 
surance, the report pointed out that an average of 
7 million persons in the United States are sick or 
disabled each day. “Our country,” the report adds, 
“stands alone among the great Nations of the world 
in failing to protect the great majority of wage earners 
against incapacity of nonoccupational origin.” 
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